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Conductor: Alfred Eichmann Producer: Wolf Dieter Ludwig 
Scenery and Costumes: Nicolaas Wijnber, 

Mimi Aarden, Frances de Bossy, Cora Canne Meyer, Maria van Bon en, Greet Koeman, 
Jos Burcksen, Piolo Gorin, Siemen Jongsma, Chris Scheffer. June 15, 17, July 3, 11. 
VERDI: “UN BALLO IN MASCHERA” 

Conductor: Francesco Molinari Pradelli Producer: Herbert Graf 
Scenery and Costumes: Dimitri Bouchéne 
Gré Brouwenstijn, Annie Delorie/Mimi Aarden, Eugenia Ratti, Scipio Colombo, Gerard 


Groot, Guus Hoekman, Giuseppe Zampieri June 25, 28, 30, July 6, 14 


Conductor: Arrigo Guarnieri Producer: Frans Boerlage 


Cora 
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Conductor: ne tg Producer: Giinther Roth 
Christe! Goltz, lise. Woltweg Hanna Ludwig, Kari Dénch, Rudolf Schock. July 1, 3, 5, 6 
Conductor: Arnold Quennet Producer: Kurt Ehrhardt 
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onductor: Hans Rosbaud Producer: Hans Hartleb 


Scene 
Magda Laszlo, Helga  plarezyk, Erika ‘Schendee Berrik Olsen, aoe Schachtschneider 
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ESTRA 
Conductors: Eduard van Beinum, Carlo Maria Giulini, Szymon Goldberg, ae me | Haitink, 


Soloists include: Rudolf Firkusny, Nicole Henriot, Hans Richter-Haaser, piano; Szymon 
Goldberg, Arthur Grumiaux, Theo Olof, Isaac Stern, violin; Eugenia Ratti, Elisabeth 


KEITH PROWSE & COMPANY, LTD., 90 New Bond Street, London, W.1 and all Branches 


HOLLAND FESTIVAL 
June I5th— July I5th, 1958. 
AMSTERDAM—THE HAGUE | SCHEVENINGEN. 


THE NETHERLANDS OPERA 
SEM DRESDEN: “FRANCOIS VILLON” (First Performance) 


ROSSINI: “IL BARBIERE Di SIVIGLIA” 


Scenery and Costumes: Nicolaas Wijnberg 
Canne Meyer, Nel Duval, Renato Capecchi, Guus Hoekman, Fritz ~—eAY 





THE “DEUTSCHE OPER - RHEIN” 
Diisseldorf-Duisbu 
RICHARD STRAUSS: “"ARIADNE AUF NAXOS"* 


Dominik Hartmann Costumes: Edith Szewczuk 
LEOS JANACEK: “DIE SACHE MAKROPOULOS” 


Scenery and Costumes: Heinz Ludwig ; 
rd Hillebrecht, Elisabeth "\ Geeracnberg. Willy Brokmeier, Kari Diekmann, Fritz 
lorff, Otta Wiener FAS rahi July 2, 4 

HOLLAND FESTIVAL OPERA 
ARNOLD SCHONBERG: “ERWARTUNG"” and “VON HEUTE AUF MORGEN”’ 





and C ita M 
he Hague Residentie Orchestra June 21, 23, July 12, 13 
All operas—except Janacek—will be performed in the original language 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


THE NETHERLANDS CHAMBER ORCH' 
Erich Leinsdorf, Eugene Ormandy, Willem van Otterioo, Hans Ros 


Schwarzkopf, soprano. 
Chamber Music: 
THE HUNGARIAN STRING QUARTET 
Recital: ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF and FELIX DE NOBEL 
AMSTERDAM CHAMBER MUSIC GROUP 
THEATRE NATIONAL POPULAIRE, P 
MOLIERE: ae PIRANDELLO. CHENRI iv" 
E BURGTHEA VIENNA 
HERMARIN BAHR: “D, KONZERT” 
THEATRE ae, PARIS 
SAMUEL BECKETT: “FIN DE PARTIE’ and “ACTE SANS PAROLES” 
AMERICAN BALLET THEATRE 
THE BALLET OF THE NATIONAL THEATRE 
NETHERLANDS BALLET COMPANIES 
Detailed programmes and tickets for all perfesmances oo 














Apply for full details to the HOLLAND FESTIVAL OFFICES, 
30, Gevers De in, Sasusiearn, Tel.: The 558700-558701 
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The Vienna State Opera 


Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by 
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LK 4238/40 


A truly delightful Decca ffrr first recording 
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FROM PHILIPS 


WAGNER 


Dich teure Halle (Elisabeth's 
Greeting—‘‘Tannhauser’’, Act 2) 
Allmacht'ge Jungfrau! (Elisabeth's 
Prayer—‘‘Tannhauser’’, Act 3) 
Einsam in truben Tagen (Elsa's 
THE VIENNA SYMPHONY Dream—‘‘Lohengrin’’, Act !) 
Jo-Ho-Hoe! Traft Ihr Das Schiff 
(Senta’s Ballad—'*Der Fliegende 
Hollander’’, Act 2) 


GRE BROUWENSTIIN 


ORCHESTRA conducted by 


RUDOLF MORALT VERDI 


Tu che le vanita (‘‘Don Carios’’, Act 4) 
Timor di me?—a'amor sull’ali 

rosee (‘‘Il Trovatore’’, Act 4) 

Son giunta, Grazie, o Dio!—Madre, 
pietosa-vergine (‘‘La Forza del 
Destino’’, Act 2) 

Pace, pace, mio Dio (‘‘La Forza del 
Destino’’, Act 4) 

ABL 3130 


a PHILIPS ( yy ee 


wv ~ 
LONG-PLAYING RECcCOROS 





Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division, Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2, 
Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms, Record Players and Record Playing Equipment incorporating 
the famous ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up. 
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CARL ROSA 
OPERA 


Director: Humphrey Procter-Gregg 


June 2: 
GOLDERS GREEN HIPPODROME 


June 9: 
ESSOLDO THEATRE, BRIGHTON 


Presented in Association with 
The Arts Council of Great Britain by 


CARL ROSA TRUST LIMITED 
Secretary, Alan Bohn, 


10 GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
LONDON, W.1. 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 


Led., in association with the Arts Council 
Great Britain 


presents 


THE COVENT 
GARDEN OPERA 


Repertory includes 
TRISTAN UND ISOLDE 
(New Production in German) 
THE TROJANS 
( Revival) 

LA TRAVIATA (in Italian), etc. 


THE ROYAL BALLET 


Full details of programmes from 
Box Office—COV 1066 
and the daily papers. 











The L/P 
RECORD LIBRARY 


Classical Catalogue and 
Handbook for 1958 


is the only com ——— SELECTIVE, 
Classical L/P 


CONTENTS: 


A selective list of ALL the L/Ps of 
good music well reviewed by the 
critics—over 4,000 recordings listed. 
The Care and Reproduction of L/Ps. 
A Basis for a Record Collection (100 
Recommended L/Ps.). 





p 


50 L/Ps specially suitable for demon- 
strating high-fidelity equipment. 
Groove jumping and groove repeating. 
The use of amplifier controls. 

Full details of Library membership. 


IT COSTS ONLY 
including 3 /6 including 
postage & packing postage & packing 
From: THE L/P RECORD LIBRARY, 


SQUIRES GATE STATION APPROACH, 
BLACKPOOL, Lancs. 








THE OPERA SCHOOL 


JOAN CROSS, C.B.E. ANNE WOOD 
STAFF INCLUDES, 
Vilem Tausky, Peter Gellhorn 
Anthony Besch 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING FOR 
THE OPERA STAGE 


Gesture - Mime - Speech 
Music and Acting Ensemble 
Opera Rehearsal 
Study of Roles 


LIMITED NUMBER OF SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND BURSARIES AVAILABLE. 


Full particulars from: 


The SecPetary, The Opera School Led., 
The de Walden Institute, Charibert Street, 
Lenden, M.W.8. 
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Two Centuries of 
Opera at 
Covent Garden 


HAROLD D. ROSENTHAL 


FoREWORD BY THE EARL or HAREWOOD 


PERA ITSELF IS the main theme of Mr. Rosenthal’s com- 
prehensive history. The works performed, the singers, 
musicians, composers and conductors, managers, management, 
syndicates and backers, and, not least, the often fickle 
audiences, are recounted in full and their various parts fitted 
into the general pattern. 


For a century before 1858, opera was regularly performed 
in the two theatres which were the predecessors of the Royal 
Opera House on the site. After the first “Theatre Royal In 
Covent Garden’ was opened with Rich’s presentation of The 
Way of the World, the successive reigns of Handel and Arne 
established it as a home of opera. From then on, through the 
managements of the great impresarios, Bunn, Gye, Mapleson, 
up to the present day, Mr. Rosenthal traces the course of each 
season, giving details of the first performances and débuts, 
contemporary criticism, and the continual tribulations of 
management and finance. The appendices contain the casts 
and details of all operas at Covent Garden from 1847 to 1957. 


9x5}in. 800 PAGES 100 PHOTOGRAPHS INDEX 75s. 


Putnam 
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“The prize for all-round excellence 
should be given to the new H.M.V. 
issue ... Kempe gives a glorious account 
of the score” —THE GRAMOPHONE 


“I recommend any new purchaser of 
‘Meistersinger’ to make for this new 
set” —GRAMOPHONE RECORD REVIEW 

“Superb playing and recorded tone 
under a conductor who cares passion- 
ately for refinement of balance and 



















£.M.I. RECORDS LTD. 


widespread acclaim 


for the KEMPE recording of 
“DIE MEISTERSINGER” 


Among recent press notices on this superb 
recording are the following :— 
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beauty of sound. The cast is superb” — 
THE OBSERVER 

“The recording is monumental and 
druggingly beautiful” —NEWs CHRONICLE 
“Concert recording or no, this sounds 
like an opera’”’—DAILY TELEGRAPH 
“HMV can be proud of this new pre: 
sentation” —DAILY MAIL 

“Almost incomparable performance 
under the outstanding Rudolf Kempe” 
—B.B.C. MUSIC MAGAZINE 

“Not since the Beecham performances 
at Covent Garden in the 1930’s has 
the magic of Midsummer’s night in 
Nuremberg been so perfectly captured. 
It gleams and shivers in an unforgettable 
way”—HAROLD ROSENTHAL: in B.B.C. 
RECORD REVIEW. 


RUDOLF KEMPE 


BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


RUDOLF SCHOCK : ELISABETH GRUMMER 
FERDINAND FRANTZ - BENNO KUSCHE 


ALP 1506-10 


In presentation box if purchased complete. 
Line-by-line libretto available. 
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Comment 


Writing last month in Music and Musicians, the Editor of OPERA 
suggested that the last hundred years at Covent Garden can be roughly 
divided into three ‘dictatorships’. The first was the rule of the Prima 
Donna which lasted from the opening of the present theatre until the 
first world war ; the second was the dictatorship of the Conductor which 
had in truth started with the German performances under Mahler and 
Richter and which continued unchallenged in the years 1924-1939; and 
the third is the dictatorship of the Producer, which is still with us. 


The article went on to suggest that when Don Carlos was performed 
on the night of the Centenary, not only would we see on the stage the 
work of possibly Italy’s greatest present-day operatic producer, but we 
would have in the pit the outstanding Carlo Maria Giulini, and we would 
hear one of the finest casts that it is possible to assemble today. And so 
we could hope that neither star singer, nor conductor, nor producer 
would be the outstanding element of the performance, but that all three 
would share equally the responsibility for the evening’s success, and that 
it would be the art form of Opera that would reign supreme. 


Happily that is what has come to pass. With Visconti, who not only 
produced but was responsible for sets and costumes, consulting Giulini at 
every turn and virtually insisting that the conductor was present at every 
production as opposed to musical rehearsal, the result was a highly 
integrated musical production such as none of us can ever remember 
having experienced. Those people who blandly said that this Don Carlos 
was the nearest thing they remember to the ‘productions’ of the old 
International Seasons must have very short memories indeed. It is true 
we had, as then,.a cast of fine singers and an outstanding conductor, but 
in those so-called ‘good old days’ we never had such a finished arid re- 
hearsed production as this. It was only when the Dresden Company came 
to Covent Garden in 1936 that people began to realize what ensemble 
meant—although the privileged few had already had a foretaste of con- 
ductor and producer working closely together when the Busch-Ebert 
partnership began at Glyndebourne in 1934. 


What has pleased us greatly is that Visconti has accepted un- 
reservedly all the Grand Opera conventions. He has worked from the 
music outwards and not tried to be cleverer than the composer. He has 
shown the clever young producer of today that opera is not old fashioned, 
that it is possible for singers to stand still and sing aria, duet, trio and 
quartet without fussy extraneous movement, and without having hordes 
of ballet boys, jumping all over the stage. He has, with Giulini and his 
excellent cast, completely vindicated Italian Grand Opera. 


‘O Carlo, ascolta’. Gobbi and Vickers in Rodrigo’s death scene in ‘Don 
Carlos’ at Covent Garden 
Houston Rogers 
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Problems of Provincial Opera 


by Humphrey Procter-Gregg 


Clouds have massed over the operatic scene since last summer, when 
I agreed to undertake the duty of successor to Mrs Phillips as artistic 
director of the Carl Rosa ; and since the Editor first invited me to discuss 
the outlook of the Company, the recent storm has swept the whole opera 
horizon in Britain. Though not directly in its path, the Carl Rosa has been 
by no means unaffected. The Spring Tour had to start later than usual, 
and under the same sort of financial strain as has been discernable in 
other quarters. A few months ago things were much more promising, with 
the partnership proposed by Sadler’s Wells under which both companies 
could function side by side under a joint administration, each preserving 
its own character. Shortage of funds has inevitably postponed this, and 
our prospect of a home, or at least, a pied-d-terre in London is once more 
rather remote, though the co-operation and help received from the Wells 
in launching our present tour witness strongly to the practicability of any 
such partnership scheme. And when the financial outlook appeared to be 
even blacker than it now is, the partnership pitch was queered by an 
unwelcome substitute plan known as The Merger, which is now entirely 
abandoned. We are touring once more on our own, though the friendliest 
relationships have been inaugurated with the theatre in which we happen 


to be playing as I write. 


The Carl Rosa appears to be the oldest continuous company in 
existence, and is now in its 84th year of nomadic life. For most of 
its long history the company was owned and run by a series of dynasties 
(with occasional interregna on the usual economic grounds) the last 
owners being Mr and Mrs H. B. Phillips. Some seven years ago with the 
help of the Arts Council the last interregnum was terminated by the 
formation of a Trust which is still in existence: Mrs Phillips remained 
as Director until December 31 last, when she retired after a long and 
remarkably successful career. 


My own connection with the company began when I became Carl 
Rosa scholar at the R.C.M. in 1920—the company was then in the hands 
of the Van Noordens. It had one branch, and for a short while, even two 
—this was the heyday of touring operas, the boom having begun in the 
first world war ; and it included the great Beecham days (following upon 
those of Quinlan and Moody-Manners) and those of the O’Mara Com- 
pany whose high musical standards were sustained by Hawley, Forbes 
and Joseph O’Mara himself. I was then a student and had the run of 
tine Covent Garden stage in the big Carl Rosa season there, studying and 
lending a hand here and there: among the conductors were the Goossens 
father and son, Coates and Webber, and among the singers Eva Turner, 
John Coates and Horace Stevens. At that time the Carl Rosa certainly 
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possessed the style and tradition that have always distinguished it, a 
forthright, full-blooded style of singing and playing the operas that never 
lacked virility or conviction: this (plus whatever its means allow of 
elegance and finesse in the productions) is what the Rosa should always 
endeavour to maintain: a good orchestra and good conductors are 
naturally essential to any company if a high musical standard is to be 
achieved. But the great touring spirit of the Rosa has been its outstanding 
asset. 


Touring problems are always acute: always it has been severe cam- 
paigning under exciting hazards and questionable comfort. But in my 
touring days with various companies many years ago lodging, rehearsing 
and transport difficulties were far less than they are now: and, of course, 
costs. Today scenery has to be simplified (and therefore less glamorous! ) 
not only because it costs more to make and move, but because there are 
no longer the good and large theatre staffs who can handle it. Most of 
the good old ‘theatrical digs’ no longer now exist, hotels prefer the nightly 
tourist and salesman to the weekly ‘theatricals’ and the difficulty of fitting 
in touring dates for opera are far worse than of old for reasons too 
complex to describe here: and then business has ‘taken a dive’ recently’ 
for almost all opera—and not in this country alone: but perhaps I had 
better not begin on labour troubies and disputes. It may be countered 
that the whole of operatic history is a tale of tribulations enveloping 
occasional triumphs ; it is, but the enormous rise in costs lately, and the 
other difficulties I have referred to are really new and additional troubles 
to those which have become traditional—some of which indeed have 
disappeared or diminished. We are bound to appreciate for instance, 
what state subsidy has already done, however much we iament its various 
inadequacies ! 


Besides its occupational malaises British opera has now to fight 
two strange and unforeseen foes, Television and Long-Playing Records. 
On these the public, understandably enough, spends much money, and 
gets a simulacrum of opera minus draughty bus-queues, uncertain trans- 
port and rushed meal-adjustments. The situation, as is well known, is at 
present hitting the more serious theatre and the cinemas very hard: I will 
only venture one observation upon it. One half of a classic saw, quoted 
by Montaigne, enjoins upon man the wisdom of ‘treating every enemy as 
though he may one day become a friend’: the other half of the saying, 
its cynical and tendentious reverse, fortunately does not concern us here ; 
but the half quoted surely might well apply to our present audience- 
thieves, ‘T.V.” and ‘L.P.’. In the long run may they perhaps draw more 
friends to our doors? 


Meanwhile the Carl Rosa will be off on its travels again, obliged by 
circumstances to try to give itself a New Look without, needless to say, 
the means and time fully to do so. But perhaps this is the place publicly 
to acknowledge the ready and indeed extraordinary assistance in the 
changes and reconstruction attempted, given to the company by the staff 
of Sadler’s Wells in all departments, where our own lack of permanent 
resources might easily, in our present economic circumstances, have 
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made a Spring Tour almost impossible. We still hope that the original 
scheme of partnership with a single administration at Sadlers Wells, both 
companies keeping their name and style, is only postponed. Meanwhile, 
in the coming Spring months, both companies go out on tours planned 
not to clash, the Wells with its small and skilfully chosen repertory, and 
the Rosa with the larger list of standard works that the provinces expect 
of it. 


The question of new repertory arises at this point. The habitual 
opera-goer, our firmest friend, naturally wants it: so do we. But we 
represent a minority for whom our present means do not permit us to 
cater. It is unfortunately a heavy risk to put on a new opera in the 
provinces (other than some large-scale world favourites like Aida or 
Rosenkavalier, which exceed the maximum resources of the moderate- 
sized touring company practicable today). Carl Rosa ‘returns’ show that 
their enterprising and interesting productions of Manon Lescaut and 
Benvenuto Cellini stood well at the bottom of relative receipts. One feels 
tempted to take a leaf out of Mr Gorlinsky’s book, and ‘travel’ a ballot 
for the provincial customers’ choice of new operas—if that were not to 
invite-a new set of risks! For the present at any rate we, like other com- 
panies, have had to abandon new productions—such is the credit squeeze! 
However, during this coming tour the Carl Rosa are te bring in The 
Bartered Bride—one of the very few operas of any general repute never 
before played by the company: for this we gratefully accept the loan of 
a production ‘we cannot afford to make. The general repertoire comprises 
Carmen, Faust, Rigoletto, The Barber of Seville, Don Giovanni, Caval- 
leria, Pagliacci, The Tales of Hoffmann and the company’s more recent 
ventures Manon Lescaut and Benvenuto Cellini. 


There are two new conductors for this tour. James Robertson, 
who began conducting opera for the Rosa in 1939 and directed and 
conducted at Sadlers Wells for a number of years; he has just returned 
from three years of conducting concert and opera in New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia and more recently Canada. And Bryan Balkwill, familiar at Glynde- 
bourne and more recently at the Weils and the Festival Hall, who takes 
over Rigoletto, Don Giovanni and The Barber. Edward Renton continues 
in charge of a share of the repertory and there has been a most distin- 
guished guest conductor in the person of Sir Adrian Boult, while Arthur 
Hammond has again done Benvenuto Cellini. 


One or two interesting engagements are those of Algeranoff (his wide 
experience in ballet now culminating as Maitre de Ballet of the Nor- 
wegian State Ballet), as régisseur, of Powell Lloyd as resident producer, 
and of Anthony Besch for the production of Manon Lescaut. While 
Edward Delaney has been enabled to make such scenic revision as our 
resources permit. 


Looking ahead there is in general perhaps a brighter picture than 
my prologue would suggest: we have, within its limitations, got a firm 
backing at a time of national stringency ; we hate a good team ; we have 
some sense of a mission, not only because we love opera for its own 
sake (nobody would square up to it professionally who didn’t!) but 
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because we do sense its educational value in these very disordered and 
philistine days. 


Mr Cuthbert, ‘The Nation’s Nurseryman’, to quote himself, con- 
tributed lately a very pithy little sermon to his ‘weekly garden talk’ in 
the Times. In it he questions all the values of our topsy-turvy age. He 
deplores the whole scale on which people and things are paid for today— 
a crooner or comedian earning more than a statesman bearing the burden 
of our weightiest affairs, and a young strummer without real talent, but 
boosted to the forefront by publicity, able recently to refuse a weekly 
salary greater than that which an M_P. is paid in a year (to which one 
might add that the cost of one bomber would solve all our British 
opera difficulties for a long time!). He instances the plight of the legiti- 
mate theatre (to which we might chip in with the plight-of opera), and 
then turns naturally to the permanent values to be sought in horticulture. 
One sentence might well be quoted, if we may do so: ‘I am afraid some 
of us tend to take our culture rather casually, regarding it as something 
abstract ; yet it is our proud heritage, and has made us what we are. No 
nation can ever hope to survive on gimmicks.’ Mr Cuthbert seeks an 
escape in the garden: it is for us to find a cure in education. 


Now as far as the earlier stages of education go, opera is in some 
ways limited: there are too few operas like Hansel, Magic Flute and 
Coq d'Or, or even The Barber, which are the obvious choice for ‘child- 
ren’s’ or ‘school’ matinées. Not that our adolescents at any grade, from 
the tough little eleven-plus to the sophisticated, supercilious teenager, are 
in. much spiritual danger from the passionate emotional conflicts which 
are apt to make most of the stuff of opera: but the really great operas 
are simply beyond their educated experience both musically and roman- 
tically speaking. Opera is really an addiction for the adult: our educa- 
tive mission is to those who are in want of ‘adult education’—there are 
surely enough of these up and down the country to fill a number of 
opera-houses fairly constantly. And whatever the problems, hazards and 
miseries of touring, there is here a great field for a musical mission. And, 
as a late principal of the R.C.M. used often to quote, ‘Opera is after all 
the pleasantest way of listening to music’. 


Glyndebourne Lectures. As in previous years Miss Else Mayer-Lismann 
will be giving explanatory lectures of the operas to be heard during the 
Glyndebourne season. These lectures take place at the Arts Council, St James’s 
Square, London. During June Miss Mayer-Lismann will talk about Figaro - 
(June 9), The Rake’s Progress (June 16), Le Comte Ory (June 23) and Ariadne 
auf Naxos (June 30). Tickets 5s from the Glyndebourne London Office. 


The Oxford University Extension Lectures Committee and the East Sussex 
Federation Workers Educational Association have also organized a series of 
lectures. These will be given at Southover Grange, Lewes, on Sundays at 2.30. 
June 8 Figaro (Douglas Craig), June 22 The Rake’s Progress (Jasper Rooper), 
June 29 Le Comte Ory (Jani Strasser) and July 13 Ariadne auf Naxos (Peter 
Gellhorn). 
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Ramon Vinay 


To have sung nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty performances of 
Otello, twenty-five of them with 
the Covent Garden Company; to 
have appeared at the Scala for 
seven seasons and at Bayreuth 
every year since 1952: this is a 
record of which any tenor might be 
proud—especially when that tenor 
happens to be neither Italian nor 
German by birth. Yet like most 
great artists, Ramon Vinay is singu- 
larly modest about his achieve- 
ments. Of course he enjoys talking 
about them once he can be per- 
suaded, but he would much rather _— 
chat about astrology, carpentry, hi-fi equipment or amateur cine- 
matography, at all of which hobbies he is no less adept than as an inter- 
preter of some of the most exacting tenor roles in the operatic repertory. 


Vinay was born in the agricultural town of Chillan in Chile—also 
the birthplace of Claudio Arrau—during the first world war. His parents 
were French-Italian, and Ramon was educated at the local Ecole Normale 
before being taken to France by his father to complete his education. At 
his school in France he played the violin in the school orchestra, but did 
not study singing. 

Shortly before the war he went to New Mexico to gain experience 
in one of his father’s businesses (Jean Vinay operated a saddlery and 
harness factory); it was then that he first became interested in singing, 
and was persuaded by his friends to enter for an amateur radio compe- 
tition sponsored by Coca-Cola. He was heard by a member of the 
Mexico City Opera, and engaged for the company. At that time he was 
a baritone, and his début was as Di Luna in // Trovatore. Like two other 
great Otellos before him, Zenatello and Zanelli, Vinay found that his 
voice was changing, and after a period of further study emerged as a 
dramatic tenor (it is interesting to recollect that Zanelli too was a Chilean 
and that Di Luna was the second role he sang in public). Vinay’s first 
tenor role, also at Mexico, was Don José. 


In 1944 Vinay sang his first Otello in Mexico. Musical America 
reporting on this event wrote that ‘the sensation of the season was Ramon 
Vinay’s superb characterization of the difficult title role in Verdi’s Otello’. 
The following summer he sang Des Grieux in Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, 


Vinay with Tebaldi in ‘Otello’ at La Scala 
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Samson, José and Cavaradossi. Singing opposite him as Tosca was the 
American Indian soprano Mobley Lushanya, who later became his 
wife. 

Some of the performances that summer were conducted by the 
French conductor Jean Morel, who engaged Vinay for the autumn season 
at the New York City Center, where he made his début as José. His 
success in this role led in its turn, to an engagement at the Metropolitan 
to sing the same part in the 1945-6 season, and then a re-engagement for 
the 1946-7 season as Radames and José. It was noted that as Radames 
‘Mr Vinay sang with dignity and authority . . . and is to be commended 
particularly for following Verdi’s directions and singing the final B flat 
of the aria pianissimo, rather than bellowing it forte as many tenors 
like to do’. 

Three weeks after his first Metropolitan Radames, Otello was sched- 
uled, with Torsten Ralf in the title role; this tenor fell ill, and Vinay 
was pressed into service at ten hours’ notice to sing a part which he 
had only sung once before, two years previously. Musical America wrote 
that ‘the result was of high artistic merit and of the greatest credit to the 
tenor . . . his Otello was full scaled both vocally and histrionically’. The 
most important result for Vinay of this performance was that he was 
approached by Toscanini, who asked him to coach the role with him in 
preparation for the performance he was to conduct for N.B.C. the follow- 
ing season. This is of course the performance that was also recorded and 
issued here by HMV some four years ago. The result of the tenor’s work 
with Toscanini can be heard in his wonderful interpretation of the role 
of the Moor. The American critic Herbert Peyser wrote, ‘He sang with a 
plangent splendour, a dramatic fury and a heart shaking pathos one does 
not recall in any Otello since Slezak’, and another critic described his 
performance as ‘the epitome of vocal artistry’. 

The New York Otello opened the doors of La Scala to Vinay, and 
he inaugurated the 1947-8 season at that house in Otello conducted by 
De Sabata, with Caniglia as Desdemona and Bechi as Iago. He repeated 
the part at the Verona Arena, Naples, and elsewhere in Italy, and again 
the following season at the Scala, this time with Tebaldi as Desdemona. 
It was in this role that London first heard him in September 1950 with 
the Scala Company at Covent Garden; he also sang it at Salzburg in 
1951 and 1952 under Furtwangler. 

Meanwhile Vinay had sung Samson at the Scala,.Canio at the Metro- 
politan, and an entirely new kind of role for him, Tristan, which he first 
performed at the San Francisco Opera in the autumn of 1950. 

The challenge of Wagner was one that Vinay met with his customary 
success. The study of this role was all the more difficult, for at that time 
Vinay spoke no German. His Isolde was Flagstad, and the conductor 
Jonel Perlea. 

Later that season he sang the role in New York opposite Helen 
Traubel under Fritz Reiner. ‘Mr Vinay’s Tristan revealed his power as a 
singing actor far more profoundly than anything else he has done here’ 
wrote one New York critic. ‘His German diction was still somewhat 
Latin, but he knew what he was singing about every moment. His Tristan 
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Gardiner 


Ramon Vinay and Regina Resnik as Siegmund and Sieglinde rehearse 
at Bayreuth . 





was noble, courtly, passionate and metaphysically subtle, by turns. He 
made the anguish of the dying knight in the third act almost unbearably 
keen’. And other critics were just as enthusiastic. It was little wonder 
that when Bayreuth was looking for its first post-war Tristan for the 
summer of 1952, it was to Vinay they turned. Here was an artist whose 
intelligence, musicianship and eagerness for hard work appealed to the 
Wagner brothers; and in Martha Médl he had a wonderful Isolde to 
sing opposite him. 

I find, looking back to what I wrote in opERA in 1952, that I thought 
his Tristan noble and poetical, but hardly real. By the following summer 
however, A.P. was able to comment that his Tristan was ‘very good’. 
Writing about Vinay’s Siegmund, which he was singing for the first time 
in 1953, the same writer noted that ‘he is a serious and intelligent artist, 
and if his Siegmund improves as his Tristan has done, then in the 
future we should have a splendid interpretation’. This we know happened, 
and in the summer of 1954 he noted ‘a vocal refinement in his Siegmund 
which will astonish all those who heard him sing the role only in Bay- 
reuth’. Tannhauser and Parsifal have been added to Vinay’s Bayreuth 
roles. He has also sung the G6tterdémmerung Siegfried in New York, but 
unfortunately illness prevented him from appearing in the role in London 
last autumn. 

Such is Vinay’s versatility that he has assumed with equal success the 
title role in Alfano’s Cyrano de Bergerac at the Scala and at Rome, and 
Lensky in Eugene Onegin at the Holland Festival in 1955. His dramatic 
insight is such that he was able to create a most moving figure of this 
character, and Lensky’s emotional crisis in the Ball Room scene was, on 
that occasion, entirely credible. The beautiful aria allotted to the tenor 
before the duel scene as sung by Vinay was one of those rare and 
treasured moments in my opera-going. 

Just as this generation knows every nuance and inflection in a Callas 
performance and will always remember it, so there are moments through- 
out Vinay’s Otello that will always remain in the memory—‘Dameti ancor 
leburnea mano’, for example, when Otello repeats it ironically in the 
third act duet with Desdemona. This is operatic artistry at its greatest ; 
and in Vinay, I think it fair to say, we have one of the finest singing- 
actors of this generation. H.D.R. 





International Singing Competitions. Four International competitions 
are announced for September and October. Munich (September 5-16), 
*s-Hertogenbosch (Holland) (September 6-10), Geneva (September 20- 
October 4) and Toulouse (October 5 to 12). The Juries at these contests 
include leading singers, conductors and operatic managers—Hans Hotter, 
Viorica Ursuleac and Annelies Kupper at Munich, Roy Henderson, 
Elisabeth Hoengen, Gerhard Hiisch, Julius Patzak, Frans Vroons at 
Holland, Madeleine Grey, Lotte Schoene, Vincenzo Bellezza and Fritz 
Ollendorf at Geneva, and Emmanuel Bondeville, Norman Caplat, Gabriel 
Dussurget, Carl Ebert, Georges Hirsch, Walter Legge, Egon Seefehiner 
and Francesco Siciliani at Toulouse. Further details will be sent by OPERA 
on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 
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The Covent Garden 


Centenary 


An Anthology of the Last Hundred Years at the Royal Opera House 
Part 2 
COMPILED BY THE EDITOR 


Last month’s opera took the story of the Royal Opera House up to 
the winter season of 1907. In the autumn of that year Tetrazzini arrived 
at Covent Garden by what has been called the back door—yet another 
proof of the difficulty many artists encountered in obtaining engagements 
in the days of Melba. Giuseppe de Luca was another newcomer that 
autumn and the season included the first performance in England of 
Franchetti’s now forgotten Germania. 


1908 

This year will be remembered for the production of the Ring in 
English under Hans Richter with Agnes Nicholls, Perceval Allen, Borghild 
Bryhn, Walter Hyde, Peter Cornelius and Clarence Whitehill. The Times 
wrote: 

‘The opening Rheingold was a memorable beginning to an undertaking that 
must have important results on Opera in England. There was a spirit of real 
artistic achievement about the whole’. Of Die Walkiire the same critic wrote, 
‘If the splendid standard set in the first two performances can only be kept up, 
it will be indeed a memorable achievement. . . . Conviction is, indeed, the 
chief note of the whole performance, for Dr Richter has inspired all who take 
part with his own inimitable intensity’. And after the cycle had closed: ‘On 
the whole, this performance of The Ring has amply demonstrated the possi- 
bility of finding good English singers capable of sustaining the different parts 
just as well as they can be sustained... . It is assuredly impossible to find 
anywhere a higher level of general attainment, and a more whole-hearted 
devotion to the object which all had in view—the complete realization of 
Wagner’s great conception’. 


1909 

This was a remarkable year for French opera at Covent Garden with 
the first performances of Louise, Samson et Dalilah and Pelléas et 
Mélisande. The press of the day pointed out how difficult a work like 
Pelléas was for a Covent Garden summer audience, and commented on 
the way the interludes were spoiled by the audience’s chatter. 


1910 

In February and March the opera house welcomed a new young 
British conductor, Mr Thomas Beecham, who startled all musical London 
with his production of Elektra. The Telegraph wrote: 

Happily the performance was as near perfection as could be desired. We 
may sincerely flatter ourselves that the work has been presented in London 


with an interpretative authority that could not, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, be exceeded in any part of the world. Mr Beecham has rendered us a 
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service that will not easily be forgotten. First of all, the orchestral performance 
was of the highest excellence. Several artists on the stage candidly admitted 
that the playing had not been approached in any of their Continental experi- 
ences. The intricacies and technical difficulties of a score that is probably the 
most complex in existence were attacked and conquered with astonishing ease. 
Not only that. The interpretation, individually and generally, was alive with a 
positive affection, and Mr Beecham’s direction, in its intimate grasp of the 
smallest detail, was in the nature of consummate mastership. 


An extraordinary demonstration occurred at the conclusion. The audience 
seemed breathless for a few moments, then a spontaneous and continual out- 
burst of applause, never excelled on any occasion at Covent Garden, brought 
the artists before the curtain again and again. More than a dozen times 
altogether the curtain had to be raised. A worthy and deserved especial tribute 
was accorded Mr Beecham, who was presented with an enormous laurel 
wreath, and an evening that may be memorable in the annals of English 
national opera came to an exciting conclusion. 

In the autumn of the same year came a second Beecham season and 


the first London Salome. 


1912 

The summer season this year saw the début of Giovanni Martintelli 
as Cavaradossi, and his appearance as Gennaro in the first London per- 
formance of I Giojelli della Madonna, with Edvina and Sammarco. 
According to the Observer ‘The three principal characters scarcely ful- 
filled the requirements of the opera . . . and so it is difficult to give a 
definite expression of its proper value’. 


1913 

The first London Rosenkavalier under Beecham on January 29 was 
another triumph both for the young conductor and the composer. The 
Marschallin and Octavian were those of the Dresden premiére, Margarete 
Siems and Eva von der Osten, the Sophie was Claire Dux and the Ochs 
Paul Kniipfer. The Daily News commented: 

It was a night of emphatic success, and the warmest gratitude is due for 
the production, which, though far from reaching the last refinement of polish, 
was extraordinarily good, of this the most brilliant and captivating of latter- 
day operas. Considering the cruel handicap suffered by the work in having all 
its liveliness of intrigue and dialogue obscured by performance in a tongue 
probably uncomprehended by practically everyone there, its success is notable. 


1914 

This was the Parsifal year. Wagner's last opera, finally free of its 
Bayreuth copyright, received its first London performance on February 2. 
During February and early March it was performed no less than fourteen 
times, and then in the summer season it received a further five perform- 
ances. This necessitated six different tenors (Heinrich Hensel, Josef Vogl, 
Johannes Sembach, Carl Burrian, Jacques Urlus and Robert Hutt) to sing 
the title role, and seven sopranos or mezzos (Melanie Kurt, Eva von der 
Osten, Cicilie Riische-Endorff, Louise Kirkby Lunn, Berte Morena, Mar- 
garete Matzenauer and Frau Pfeilschneider) to sing Kundry. 


1915-1918 . 
The Opera House was requisitioned by the Government and used as 
a furniture repository. 
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1919 , 
The first post-war season should have introduced both Simone Boc- 
canaegra and Toscinani to London; in the event neither Verdi’s opera 
nor the conductor arrived. The novelties of the season were De Lara’s 
Nail, Mascagni’s Iris with Margaret Sheridan, Massenet’s Thérése and 
Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole. The prima ballerina for Aida, Louise and 
other works was Ninette de Valois. 
Writing about the Ravel opera, the Daily Telegraph commented: 


Not for many a long day has Covent Garden produced anything so 
captivating, so full of fascinating fun as Maurice Ravel’s delicious comédie 
musicale in one act, L’Heure Espagnole, which Mr Percy Pitt conducted to a 
brilliant and a triumphant end last night. Incidentally, it must not be thought 
that in this comédie musicale we have the ordinary hybrid kind of affair known 
to us as a musical comedy. From this, Ravel’s little opera is as far removed 
as is humanly possible by the genuine fun of its story, slight though the story 
be, the mordant wit of the music, the extraordinary delicacy and charm of its 
scoring. For Ravel, unlike the majority of contemporary composers, never 
paints with the brush of the whitewasher, never makes splashes of colour on 
to his canvas, but uses his musical pigments with all the fancy and delicacy 
and point, yes, point, of the most excellent aquarellist. This, however, is not 
to say that the music is deficient in strength; it is nothing of the kind. Its great 
strength lies, again contrary to modern custom, in the amazing reticence and 
economy of his use of his means. This is a triumph not of mere techniaue, but 
of sheer inventiveness, this reticence and economy which prevent the misplace- 
ment, even for one second, of a single line in the drawing, a single brush-mark 
in the colouring. It is all so easy, or seems so, all so very French (or should 
we say Ravelian?) in spite of the Spanish basis, at least, of the title of the 
work! But the Spanishness is not that of, say, his Spanish Rhapsody, while the 
wit and humour and daintiness are of ‘Mother Goose’ or more particularly of 
the gorgeous ‘Paons’ of the Histoires Naturelles, than which music contains 
nothing more genuinely humorous. 


1920 

This was the Puccini year at Covent Garden. From a total of 
eighteen works performed, seven were by this composer, including the 
Trittico receiving its first London performance. Puccini came to London 
for this event. 

There was also a revival of Gluck’s Orfeo under Beecham for Clara 
Butt. The Times wrote: ‘ 

She played fast and loose with the time and spoiled the phrasing. Beecham 
tried to keep her in order and the result was confusion between the singer and 
orchestra. . . . It was not the only moment of confusion. In several places in 
the opera it seemed as though the orchestra were reading the music for the 
first time, and doing it carelessly because Gluck is so easy. The chorus was 
even less reliable. 


1921-23 

International Opera was absent from the theatre during these years. 
The Beecham Company had been forced into liquidation and became the 
nucleus of the British National Opera Company, which gave seasons at 
Covent Garden in these years. 


1924 

German Opera returned with a series of splendid performances of 
Wagner and Strauss under Bruno Walter. Covent Garden newcomers that 
summer included Lotte Lehmann, Frida Leider, Delia Reinhardt, Elisa- 
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beth Schumann, Maria Olszewska, Lauritz Melchior, Friedrich Schorr 
and Richard Mayr. 

Writing about the first of the famous Rosenkavalier performances 
under Walter with Lehmann, Reinhardt, Schumann and Mayr, Ernest 
Newman said: 


The performance on Wednesday came, in the main, so near perfection 
that I should probably be suspected of exaggeration if I praised it as it 
deserved. Lotte Lehmann (the Princess), whose first appearance it was this 
season, is an artist of the first water—an exquisite singer, with a voice capable 
of the most delicate inflections, and an actress whose quiet ease is the perfec- 
tion of the art that conceals art. Delia Reinhardt, as Octavian, was almost her 
equal; one was particularly grateful to her for avoiding even the suspicion of 
low comedy in the scenes where Octavian dresses as a woman; one shudders at 
the thought of the clowning of which these parts almost invariably become 
the occasion in England. 

The third newcomer was Elisabeth Schumann. Her voice is a trifle hard. 
and at first seemed rather too mature for the part of Sophie; there was no 
wistfulness, no pathos, in the motherless girl’s first cry, ‘Die Mutter ist tot, und 
ich bin ganz allein’. But when, a few minutes later, she sang the great phrase 
that is the sure test of every Sophie—‘Wie himmlische, nicht irdische, wie 
Rosen vom hochheiligen Paradies’, we knew that we had at any rate a Sophie 
who could be trusted, as a singer, to see the whole great business through, and 
rise to the top of her form in the trio. 

Richard Mayr’s Baron Ochs was a constant joy. He can make his voice 
appropriately rough without it becoming coarse, while he can sing with real 
lyrical beauty when the music demands it. His best stroke of the evening, 
perhaps, was the dignity with which he faced defeat at the end; after all, one 
felt, this mixture of the goat, the bull and the bear was an aristocrat of sorts. 
His smile and his whistle during Annina’s reading of the assignation letter said 
more than a page of words could have done: here was the good old hound 


Sir Thomas Beecham, chief conductor at Covent Garden, 1932-9 
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Rudolf Bockelmann and Frida Leider in ‘Die Walkiire’, 1934 


joyfully picking up the familiar scent again. The smile itself was a whole 
chapter of early autobiography. In the last act he showed an admirable cabinet 
particulier technique; and his bedside manner was perfect. 

The smaller parts were all very well done, and Bruno Walter got some 
excellent playing from the orchestra, though there were a few bald spots and 
rough edges, that will no doubt disappear as the men get more experience of 
the score. 


1925-28 

These three years saw the continuation of the fine series of German 
performances; the sole Lucia at Covent Garden in the fast thirty-odd 
years ; the débuts of Jeritza, Rethberg, Lauri-Volpi, Pertile, Zanelli, Stabile 
and Inghilleri ; the Melba Farewell and the Chaliapin performances ; the 
famous Don Giovanni under Walter in 1926 with Lehmann, Leider. 
Schumann and Stabile ; and the first performance in England of Turandot, 
in 1927. Commenting on this production Ernest Newman wrote: 

We could hardly believe our eyes on Tuesday when, the curtain having 
risen, we actually saw some new scenery. It seemed too good to be true. We 
had become so used to the old familiar designs that we had almost ceased to 
believe that anywhere on earth there could be anything different. It will give 
us a pang when some of them go, as I suppose they must and will some day. 
For they simplify the problem of criticism enormously. When we get a quite 
new production like that of Tuesday we realize how difficult it is to keep 
thinking of everything at once—the new story, the new music, the new setting, 
the new action, the playing, the singing, and all the rest of it; if we concen- 
trate on one or two of them, the others slip by us. But with the dear old 
Covent Garden settings it is all so easy. We know the highways and byways 
of that pasteboard primeval forest as well as Siegfried or Mime himself, and 
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Tiana Lemnitz, Fritz Krenn and Lotte Lehmann in ‘Der Rosenkavalier’, 
1938 


so we can take it for granted and fix our minds on Wagner and his characters. 
And those marvellously adaptable sets and costumes that serve equally well 
for any opera of any period between, say, 1550 and 1820; one nod of pleased 
recognition to these old friends, and we pass on to the consideration of Verdi 
or Meyerbeer or Puccini or whoever it may be. 


1929-31 

These will always be remembered as the Ponselle years. The great 
American soprano made her début as Norma, and subsequently was 
heard as Gioconda, Violetta, Fedra, Leonora (Forza) and Fiora 
(L’Amore dei tre Re). German operagoers were somewhat shocked wien 
their Wagnerian favourites appeared in Die Fledermaus under Walter. 


1932 

Beecham returned after a twelve year absence to conduct a short 
Wagner Festival (four weeks)—the only opera heard at Covent Garden 
that year. Three quarters of the Ring was conducted by Robert Heger, 
and Gétterdaémmerung, for the first time in his career, by Beecham. 
Francis Toye wrote in the Morning Post: 


It is much to be hoped that the distinguished foreign musicians who are 
singing at Covent Garden will not run away with the idea that English critics 
and public deliberately reserve all their praise and enthusiasm for the occasions 
when Sir Thomas Beecham is conducting. But I defy any person whose ears 
are open to say that the orchestral performanee of Gétterdimmerung last 
night bore any relation in fact to those of the rest of the Ring. 

It is not that there were not mistakes; there were several. And on one 
occasion the trumpet played so wrong that a noticeable titter ran through the 
house. But Sir Thomas in a perfectly straightforward manner makes all the 
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points so clear and, abeve all, presents the score in such a rhythmical light 
that the music never flags. 


1934 

The Opera House had been given a new look. There was a new 
cyclorama, new dressing rooms and rehearsal rooms ; an Artistic Director 
(Beecham) and a producer (Otto Erhardt); a new Ring investiture ; the 
first London performances of Arabella and Schwanda under Clemens 
Krauss ; and Conchita Supervia in La Cenerentola under Gino Marinuzzi. 


1935-9 

These years saw more and more operatic activity at the Opera House. 
Performances varied in artistic and musical standard, reaching the heights 
in the Wagner and Strauss performances under Beecham and Furt- 
wangler, the Mozart operas with Tauber, also under Beecham, and some 
of the 1938 and 1939 Italian performances with Gigli and Caniglia under 
Gui. The depths were plumbed in some of the Italian and French perform- 
ances in 1937 despite the return of Martinelli and the presence of Tibbett 
and Noréna. As Newman remarked when reviewing the 1937 Don 
Pasquale revival under Francesco Salfi, with Mafalda Favero, Dino 
Borgioli, Piero Biasini and Umberto di Lelio: 


For anyone who, like myself, regards Don Pasquale as a masterpiece of 
comedy in music that has no Italian rival, among the older works, but the 
Barbiere, Wednesday’s performance of it was little more than an exasperation 
and a pain from first to last; little of its wit and humour and elegance came 
over. A coarse and clumsy performance of the overture prepared me for the 
worst; but it was only as the thing went on that I realized how bad the worst 


Maria Caniglia, Armando Borgioli, Beniamino Gigli, Norman Walker 
and Ebe Stignani in ‘Aida’, 1939 

































Elisabeth Rethberg, Richard Tauber, and Hilde Konetzni in ‘Don 


‘Giovanni’, 1939 


could be. Except for an odd moment or two from the Norina (Mafalda 
Favero), the singing rarely reached even to the level of the first order of the 
second-rate; while the humour of the piece was alternately trembling on the 
brink of vulgarity and inanity and taking the fatal plunge. 

One of the most exciting events of this period was the short visit of 
the Dresden State Opera in November 1936. Strauss came and conducted 
his Ariadne and was also present in the audience at the opening perform- 
ance of the season, Der Rosenkavalier. Summing up this season the 
leading critics pointed out that as a result of the integrated and unified 
performances given by the company, operagoers would become far more 
critical of the summer season than in the past; for they had learned at 
first hand ‘something of the difference between an opera performance 
conceived and carried out as a whole, and one that is little more than the 
fortuitous occurrence of certain unrelated atoms for a few weeks each 
May and June’. And certainly a production such as the current Don 
Carlos would never have been possible in the ‘good old days’—and were 
they so good? 

And, on that point, it would seem sensible to bring this brief survey 
of Covent Garden to an end. For the history 5f the post-war period has 
been chronicled in our pages since 1950, and in the pages of BALLET 
AND Opera before that. 
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Covent Garden Newcomers 


During the current month there will be four newcomers to the Royal 
Opera House: the American mezzo-soprano Irene Dalis, who will sing 
Brangaene in the new production of Tristan und Isolde ; the Italian tenor 
Cesare Valletti; the baritone Mario Zanasi; and the conductor Nicola 
Rescigno, all three of whom join Maria Callas in the Traviata revival on 
June 20. 


Irene Dalis 

An M.A. of Columbia University, Irene Dalis, born some thirty-one 
years ago, studied singing with Edyth Walker and Paul Althouse. In 1952 
she won a Fulbright scholarship and came to Europe to study with Otto 
Mueller. She was heard at a student performance by Martha Médl, who 
recommended her to the Staatstheater, Oldenburg, where she made her 
début in 1953 as Eboli. She was then engaged by Carl Ebert for the 
Stadtische Oper, Berlin, where she sang minor roles for a couple of 
seasons, and in 1956 came to the fore as the Kostelnicka and Eboli. 

Rudolf Bing then engaged her for the second half of the 1956-7 
season at the Metropolitan, where she made her début, also as Eboli, on 
March 16 last year. She has returned to the Metropolitan for the 1957-8 
season, and her roles there have included Brangaene, Fricka, Herodias 
and Amneris. Her repertory further includes Azucena, Lady Macbeth, 
Ortrud, Erda and Dorabella. 


Nicola Rescigno 
The conductor for the Traviata revival was born of Italian parentage 
in New York. His father was for thirty years a member of the Metro- 


Irene Dalis Cesare Valletti 
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Nicola Rescigno 


politan Opera House Orchestra, 
and Rescigno began musical studies 
with him when only six. He then 
went to Rome, where he gained a 
degree in law, and returned to 
America in the 1940s to study com- 
position at the Juilliard School 
under Vittorio Giannini. 


In 1944 he made his début con- 
ducting La Traviata with a touring 
company; and then followed en- 
gagements in Chicago, Cincinnati 
and San Francisco. In 1954 he was 
the co-founder of the Lyric Theatre 
of Chicago, and conducted the 
opening performance of Norma 

Hal‘man which introduced Maria Callas to 
America. In addition in 1954 and 1955 at Chicago he conducted / 
Puritani, Butterfly, Trovatore, Lucia di Lammermoor, and Traviata. Last 
summer he conducted La Bohéme at the Verona Arena, and a few weeks 
later, he inaugurated the newly formed Dallas Civic Opera with a 
concert in which Callas was the soloist. This coming autumn he will 
conduct Medea, also with Callas, in the same city, and will be in charge 
of the Orchestra in Callas’s transcontinental American tour. 
Cesare Valletti 

The tenor who sings Alfredo in this month’s Traviata performances 
has appeared once before in London at Covent Garden with the Scala 
Company in September 1950, when he sang Fenton. 

He began his career in his native city of Rome shortly after the war, 
and has sung regularly at all the leading Italian opera houses, as well as 
in Barcelona, Zurich, Brussels, and Cairo. He joined the Metropolitan 
Opera for the 1953-4 season, making his début as Ottavio. In his five 
seasons in New York he has sung a large number of roles including 
Almaviva, Ferrando (Cosi), Ernesto, and Des Grieux. 

Mario Zanasi 

The new Germont was born in Bologna. His interest in the theatre 
began by studying for the straight stage ; then six years of singing lessons 
followed at the Martini Conservatory in his native city. In 1952 Zanasi 
entered for a competition sponsored by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Coca- 
Cola to promote Mario Lanza’s film The Great Caruso. Zanasi defeated 
4,000 rivals and received a money prize of 500,000 lire which enabled him 
to enrol at the Scala School. In 1954 he made his début at Cesena as the 
Herald in Lohengrin and then engagements followed, first in Italy, then 
in Spain, Portugal, France, Belgium and Germany. 

Zanasi made his début at the Metropolitan last February as Germont 
opposite Callas. He has also appeared in New York as Sharpless, Esca- 
millo, Marcello and Enrico and on tour as Amonasro. 
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Some Glyndebourne Newcomers 


Teresa Berganza 

Spain has been rich in mezzo-soprano singers. Teresa Berganza who 
makes her English début at Glyndebourne as Cherubino, was born in 
Madrid. She studied with Lola Rodriguez Aragon, a pupil of Elisabeth 
Schumann. 

In 1954 she won first prize in the Madrid Conservatory, and the 
following year made her début in Madrid in concert. She was heard by 
Roger Dussurget, Director of the Aix-en-Provence Festival, where she 
made her operatic début last summer as Dorabella in Cosi fan tutte, when 
her beautiful voice was much admired. This led to appearances this last 
season at the Scala as Isolier in Le Comte Ory and at Naples as 
Dorabella. 

After her Glyndebourne appearances, Berganza returns to Aix to 
sing Rosina in // Barbiere. 


Ilva Ligabue 

Glyndebourne’s Alice Ford this season is a product of La Scala 
School. Ilva Ligabue was born in Florence, and began her vocal studies 
at the Milan Conservatory, and then at La Scala. 

During the 1953-4 season she sang at La Scala as Siora Marina in 
I Quattro Rusteghi, and in the autumn of the same year, she appeared 
with the Cadetti della Scala at the Sienna Festival in Cherubini’s 
Pimmalione. She has appeared regularly at the Scala and other leading 
Italian houses during the last four years, and she opened the 1956 Venice 
Festival in Galuppi’s L’ Amante di Tutte. 

She is married to the baritone Paolo Pedani, who was a fellow 
student at the Scala School, and who appeared in London earlier this 
year. 


Consuelo Rubio 

Another Spanish singer at Glyndebourne this summer is Consuelo 
Rubio, who will sing the title role in Alceste. She was the First Prize 
winner in the 1953 Geneva competition and has sung opera in France, 
South America (Teatro Colon), Switzerland and her own native country. 
She gave a Wigmore Hall recital in November, 1956. 

Her repertory includes Countess Almaviva, Donna Elvira, Desde- 
mona, Mimi, Manon, Elisabeth, Eva and Salud in La Vida Breve. 


Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt 

This year’s Figaro conductor is a well-known figure in the opera ~ 
houses and concert halls of Germany. He was born in Berlin and was a 
pupil of Franz Schreker. 

Appointments in Barmen-Elberfeld, Rostock and Darmstadt led him 
to Hamburg where he became first kapellmeister in 1935. In 1943 he was 
appointed to the Deutsches Opernhaus, Berlin, and in 1945 he founded 
the Norwestdeutsche Rundfunk Orchestra. 

He has appeared in recent years as guest conductor at Hamburg and 
elsewhere, and in 1954 directed the performances of L’ Histoire du Soldat 
at the Edinburgh Festival. 
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NEWS 
AMERICA 


Philadelphia. The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company’s 1957-8 season 
has included performances of L’Elisir d’Amore (Eva Likova, Cesare Valletti, 
Frank Valentino, Salvatore Baccaloni), La Forza del Destino (Herva Nelli, 
— _— Valentino), and Tosca (Licia Albanese, Richard Casilly, Cesare 

ardelli). 


Miami. Recent events have included performances of Aida (Lucine 
Amara, Jean Madeira, Baum, George London), and Tosca (Dorothy Kirsten, 
Richard Tucker, Bardelli). 


_ Washington. A production of Ariadne auf Naxos was heard recently 
with Lisa della Casa in the title role. 


New York. Alarums and excursions have been prominent features in the 
second half of the season at the Metropolitan. La Forza del Destino on 
January 13 had four different conductors. Pietro Cimara was seriously stricken 
in the middle of the first act and one of the violinists seized the baton and 
kept the performance going until he was relieved by Kurt Adler, the chorus 
master, who completed the act without missing a beat. Fritz Stiedry then took 
over the conductor’s chair for the remainder of the evening. 

As so often happens in these hectic emergencies, the performance was 
an exceptionally good one. Kurt Baum, himself a last-minute replacement for 
Flaviano Labd, gave of his best, which can be very good indeed, and Zinka 
Milanov was propelled into one of those electrifying performances of which 
she is supremely capable when the spirit moves her. William Wilderman, as 
the Padre Guardiano, and the rest of the cast also rose valiantly to the 
occasion. 


Leslie Hurry’s design for Act 2 of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ to be seen at 
Covent Garden this month 
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* MEDEA'’— Cherubini: 
Act 1: Dei tuoi figli 


‘LA VESTALE ’— Spontini: 

Act 2: Tu che invoco; O Nume tutelar; 

Act 3: Caro oggetto 
‘1 PURITAN! ’— Bellini: 

(with Nicola Rossi-Lemeni and 

Rolando Panerai) 

Act 2: O rendetemi la speme; Qui la voce 
‘LA SONNAMBULA’— Bellini: 

(conductor Antonino Votto) 

Act 1: Care compagne; Come per me sereno 
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EXCITING 
EXHILARATING 
AND SPIRITED 


Describes ‘Der Mond’ 

( The Moon) 

In common with ‘Die 
Kluge’ ( Columbia 
33CX1446-7) the story 
of ‘Der Mond’ is taken 
from a Grimm Fairy Tale 
and was recorded under 
the supervision of the 
composer. ‘Der Mond’ 

is both brilliantly 
performed and recorded. 
To those who have yet to 
bear any of Orff’s music, 
which is both attractive 
and very contagious, we 
strongly recommend 

‘Der Mond’—it will 
prove a thrilling and 
entertaining experience. 
Composed for the stage, 
‘Der Mond’ includes 
passages of German 
dialogue so that it is 
desirable to have the line- 
by-line libretto. Price 4/6. 
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Louis Melancon 
Rosalind Elias as Erika and Nicolai Gedda as 
Anatol in Act 2 


Samuel Barber’s ‘ Vanessa’ 


Eleanor Steber in the title role, with Rosalind Elias 
and (background) Regina Resnik as the Old Baroness 
in Act 4 
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Act 2 of Barber's ‘Vanessa’, with Steber, Gedda, Giorgio Tozzi (the Old 
Doctor), Resnik, George Cehanovsky (Major Domo) and Elias 


[For Ronald Eyer’s report of this premiére, see OPERA, March 1958, p. 165.] 


Respiratory ailments have continued to plague the company and have 
produced an unusually large crop of substitutions. Ramon Vinay was unable 
to appear in the revival of Salome (given in tandem with Gianni Schicchi) in 
which Inge Borkh made her Metropolitan début on January 24. This gave 
Norman Kelley an opportunity to appear with real distinction in the role of 
Herod. Mr Vinay attempted a return in the first performance of Tristan on 
February 1, but he lost his voice completely in the middle of the love duet 
with Martha Médl in the second act, and the crucial third act was thrust into 
the hands of Albert Da Costa, who never had sung the role publicly before. 
To add to the tension, Walter Cassel also was singing his first Kurwenal. But 
again confusion bred calm and fine teamwork. Though he left something to 
be desired visually, Da Costa sang beautifully this most taxing portion of the 
title role and worked flawlessly with Cassel, who proved to be one of the best 
Kurwenals, dramatically as well as vocally, that we have encountered for some 
time. Frustrated in the second act, Médl returned to give a majestically pro- 
portioned enunciation of the Liebestod. Another luminous performance was 
that of Brangiine by Irene Dalis, a young artist who is rapidly coming to the 
fore. 
Salome was not the ideal introduction for Inge Borkh. Her acting in this 
admittedly impossible role tended to be fussy, and the voice, particularly in 
the lower octave, to have insufficient power of penetration. All questions of 
her vocal and artistic abilities were dispelled, however, at a subsequent appear- 
ance in the title role of Elektra in concert form with the Philharmonic under 
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Louis Melancon 
‘Madama. Butterfly’ at the Metropolitan, with Antonietta Stella in the 
title role, Margaret Roggero (Suzuki) and Eugenio Fernandi (Pinkerton) 


Mitropoulos. Here, together with Blanche Thebom, Frances Yeend, Giorgio 
Tozzi and David Lloyd, she presened us with a tour de force, a dazzling 
display of sustained dramatic frenzy, and musicianship of a depth and 
certitude rarely encountered in a singer. Her colleagues responded in kind and 
the performance turned out to be the most exciting musical event of the 
season. 

Maria Callas, in Lucia, Traviata, etc., has come and gone without a single 
tantrum or threat of a lawsuit. Her Lucia is one of her best roles, along with 
Tosca and Norma, but she is somehow not right for Violetta. There is a 
prevailingly demure, sweet quality about this pathetic figure which does not 
go with the volume and the frequently harsh quality of tone which Callas 
produces and which stand her in good stead in more starkly dramatic roles. 
She is a great favourite, however, in whatever she does and always draws a 
packed house. 

Notably successful were the new production of Madama Butterfly, on 
February 19, and the revival, after two seasons, of Otello on February 27. A 
new authenticity in style and décor were brought to Butterfly through the 
stage direction of Yoshio Aoyama and the importation of costumes and 
various properties especially executed in Tokyo by Motohiro Nagasaka. The 
stage presented a series of lovely pictures of true oriental delicacy and colour. 
Antonietta Stella was a beautiful, appealing and,highly realistic Cio-Cio-San. 
Making his début as Pinkerton, Eugenio Fernandi revealed a voice of extra- 
ordinary power and brilliance, especially at the top, but his acting was 
decidedly limited in scope. Margaret Roggero was the always sympathetic 
Suzuki and Mario Zanasi the Sharpless. 
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Mario del Monaco has made great strides in his interpretation of the 
Moor. He has gained notably in finesse, he has softened and refined the sharp 
edges of the voice, and he is conquering the impulse to sing always with his 
toes in the footlights. Leonard Warren, whose Iago is one of his best roles, 
also gave evidence of ripening. His cunning in the dream episode and his 
venomous Credo were memorable highlights of the performance. Victoria 
de los Angeles was a sweet, almost shy, and completely feminine Desdemona 
which naturally contributed much to the Willow Song and the Ave Maria 
while not quite fulfilling the dramatic demands of the earlier scenes. 

Other opera performances in New York have included Peggy Glanville- 
Hicks’s The Transposed Heads at the Phoenix Theatre on February 10 under 
the auspices of the Contemporary Music Society; a televised Rigoletto by the 
NBC Opera Company, in which Igor Gorin scored impressively as the jester; 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail in concert form by the Little Orchestra Society 
with Mattiwilda Dobbs as Constanze; a revival, by the American Opera 
Society, of Monteverdi’s L’Incoronazione di Poppea with Leontine Price, 
Donald Gramm and Ezio Flagello in the principal roles; and the first 
American performance of Purcell’s The Fairy Queen by a group of musicians, 


under the direction of James Bolle, calling themselves ‘Musica Viva’. 
Ronald Eyer 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna. This was Tebaldi month at the Staatsoper. Tebaldi’s first local 
appearance was dramatically embroidered by a new Tosca production for 
which there seemed no immediate need since the old one, taken from the 
Theater an der Wien, wasn’t bad at all—certainly not as bad as the latter 
productions of say, Fidelio or Don Giovanni. Conceivably the money might 
have been better spent on new productions of these two operas, or better 


‘Otello’ at the Metropolitan, with Mario del Monaco in the title role, 
Victoria de los Angeles as Desdemona and Rosalind Elias as Emilia 


Louis Melancon 














still, on a work not yet in the repertory. The production itself was successful. 
Nicolas Benois’s sets were pleasant and conventional. The third act set was 
an improvement, while the second act Palazzo Farnese had been more inti- 
mate and atmospheric in the old production. Karajan discovered new beauty 
an excitement in the score, which is beginning to show wrinkles of premature 
age, and the orchestra played beautifully under him though at times it was 
more a concert than an operatic performance, which is perhaps not exactly 
what Puccini had in mind. (Glauco Curiel took over after Karajan’s depart- 
ure and demonstrated sound knowledge, good taste and healthy temperament: 
just what the State Opera needs for its Italian repertory.) 


Tebaldi’s Tosca had nobility, gracefulness and an impressive vocal and 
emotional range. Her voice is warmer than her personality and she was more 
convincing in moments of hatred with Scarpia than in moments of love with 
Cavaradossi. She is always a diva and a lady; she never loses her poise, 
never slips into vulgarity. Tito Gobbi’s Scarpia is an elegant roué who 
manages to keep away from cliché in one of the most cliché-ed parts of 
the operatic stage. He sang beautifully. (So did Walter Berry who took 
over the part, but he was miscast_and never convinced anyone that this 
was the man before whom all Rome trembled.) Zampieri has a pleasant 
tenor voice but no tenor personality whatsoever. Messrs Braun, Majkut, 
etc sang their small parts in Italian. Bravi! At an earlier Tosca performance 
fucker had sung in Italian, Schoeffler and Zadek had switched from Italian 
to German and back, and the rest had sung in German. 


Tebaldi was far more impressive as Desdemona, which is of course a 
much more beautiful part. She looked and sang like an angel; her prayer 
was a magnificent masterpiece in sotto voce, her breath control was breath- 
taking. Gobbi’s Iago is a sardonic Eulenspiegel; the Credo was an ironical 
conversation piece. It was nice to hear such flawless Italian singing for a 
change. Guichandut’s singing is not flawless but his force and honesty are 
deeply moving. Karajan celebrated his fiftieth birthday conducting what 
must be one of his favourite operas; he couldn’t have had a nicer birthday 
present, and the Philharmoniker co-operated with body and soul. 


Jurinac repeated her memorable performances as Madama Butterfly 
under Karajan; both were on top of their form. Béhm conducted an Ariadne 
which suffered from a shortage of first-desk men in the orchestra. Jurinac 
scored another triumph as the composer: a performance in depth, beautiful 
in every detail. Both Della Casa and Giiden, back from the Met, looked 
radiant, showed impeccable style and discipline and sounded a little tired. 
Sirict dieting and loss of weight don’t always make for audible gain and 
vocal warmth. Béhm also conducted several Don Giovanni performances, 
an especially happy one with Casa, Griimmer, Lipp (what a trio for eyes 
and ears!) and with Wachter and Kmentt. 


The Staatsoper has just announced its plans for the next season. In 
November Mitropoulos will conduct a promising new Balio produc- 
tion, with Nilsson, Kéth, Madeira, Di Stefano and Bastianini, staged by 
Gielen, sets and costumes by Maximovna. Karajan’s only premiére is Rhein- 
gold, his Christmas gift for Vienna’s Wagnerians, sets by Preetorius. January 
brings La Cenerentola, under Rennert (conductor not announced) with Christa 
Ludwig, February The Carmelites (with Goltz, Zadek, Seefried, Rothen- 
berger, Hoengen, sets by Wakhevitch, staging by Wallmann, no conductor 
announced). Matacic will conduct a new Margarethe, staged by Raimond 
Rouleau. In April Vienna will at long last hear Arabella again, in the Salz- 
burg Festival production (Casa, Fischer-Dieskau, Keilberth, Hartmann), and 
in May, Béhm conducts a new Holldnder, cast not announced. Neither Krips 
nor Kempe are announced in any premitre; Kempe will be heard only on 
twenty nights, which will be regretted generaily. Karajan will also conduct 
the Salzburg Don Carlos (Jurinac, Simionato, Bastinani, Siepi), and a re- 
decorated Tristan. Business is booming at the Staatsoper’s box office. Get 


your tickets early. Joseph Wechsberg 
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Tito Gobbi as Scarpia 


FRANCE 


Paris. The strikes at the National Theatres having terminated, the Opéra 
has resumed its activities with performances of Otello (Jeanne Segala, José 
Luccioni, René Bianco), Die Walkiire (Jacqueline Lucazeau, Regine Crespin, 
Rita Gorr, Charles Fronnval, Georges Vaillant, Huc-Santana; conductor 
Georges Sebastian), Les Dialogues des Carmélites, Rosenkavalier and Tristan 
und Isolde sung in German by Astrid Varnay, Gorr, Hans Beirer, Otto von 
Rohr, Otto Wiener, Hans Knappertsbusch conducting. 


Strasbourg. Recent events at the Théfatre Municipal have included per- 
formances of Alceste with Magda Laszlo and Richard Lewis in the leading 
roles, Die Entfiithrung aus dem Serail with Ilse Wallenstein, Eva Bober, Rato 
Delorko, Martin Vantin and Kurt Béhme, and Bizet’s Don Procopio. 


Toulouse. A cycle of Der Ring des Nibelungen was heard at the Théatre 
du Capitole earlier this year. Rheingold and Walkiire were conducted by 
Max Kojetinsky, Siegfried and Gotterdammerung by Erich Riede. The pro- 
ducer was Carl-Heinz Klebe. The singers included Gertrud Grob-Prandl 
(Briinnhilde), Paula Brivkalne (Sieglinde), Paula Lechner (Freia), Herta Wil- 
fert (Gutrune), Georgine von Milinkovic (Fricka), Maria von Ilosvay (Erda), 
Ludwig Suthaus (Siegmund), Bernd Aldendoff (Siegfried), Paul Kuen (Mime), 
Edgar Evans (Froh), James Pease (Wotan), Paul Schoeffler (Wanderer and 
Gunther), Toni Blankenheim (Alberich), Arnold van Mill (Fasolt, Hunding 
and Hagen). 
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GERMANY 


Berlin. The two most recent new productions at the Staatsoper have been 
La Forza del Destino and Madama Butterfly. The Verdi opera was conducted 
by Hans Léwlein and produced by Carl-Heinrich Kreith. The leading roles 
were sung by Maria Corelli, Gertraud Prenzlow, Helge Roswaenge, Kurt 
Rehm, Theo Adam and Heinrich Pflanzl. In the Puccini opera, which was 
conducted by Horst Stein and produced by Peter Neitsch, the singers included 
Ingeborg Wenglor, Anneliese Miiller, Roswaenge and Rudolf Gonszar. Two 
— of the Ring under Franz Konwitschny are announced for May and 
une. 

The Deutsche Mozartgesellschaft has organised a Mozart Festival 
at the Stiidtische Opera between 30 May and 7 June. Three operas are 
scheduled for performance: /Jdomeneo with Elisabeth Griimmer, Gladys 
Kuchta, Ernst Haefliger, Helmut Krebs, Hans Heinz Nissen, conductor 
Artur Rother; Cosi fan tutte (in Italian) with Griimmer, Sieglinde Wagner, 
Lisa Otto, Hans Brauer, Josef Greindl, Haefliger, conductor Rother; and 
Figaro with Griimmer, Otto, Ursula Schirrmacher, Karl Kohn, Alfons 
Herwig, conductor Rudolf Kempe. 

Vittorio Gui has been engaged to conduct the new production of 
Cherubini’s Medea next season; he will also conduct Falstaff during the 
Berlin Festival weeks. During this same period Inge Borkh will sing in two 
performances of Elektra under Karl Béhm. 


Felsenstein has done it again! This time his selection fell on Offen- 
bach’s Tales of Hoffmann. After years of careful preparations and three days 
when he had to close the Komische Oper for final rehearsals, the curtain went 
up on his new production, which became at once the talk of the town. 

It is well known that Offenbach had planned the work to be performed 
as an opéra comique—that is, as an opera with spoken dialogues—and that 
it was only after his death that the vocal score was orchestrated by Ernest 
Guiraud, who also added the recitatives. Only in recent years two Swiss 
musicians, the critic Otto Maag and the composer Hans Haug, tried to 
approach the original version, but they were not consequential enough; it 
is in their adaptation that the work appears at present in the repertories 
of the West Berlin Stidtische Oper and of the Vienna Staatsoper. Felsen- 
stein set out to reconstruct the work in the form in which it might have 
been envisaged by Offenbach, though it could not be finished because of 
his early death. He was helped by re-discovering at the Paris Bibliothéque 
Nationale the play Les Contes d’'Hoffmann by Jules Barbier and Michel 
Carré, which had functioned as the original source of inspiration for Offen- 
bach. Felsenstein was astonished at the qualities of the play, from which 
he now adapted his new German libretto—not only that he could stick to 
the dramatic structure of the play, but also that he was able to use the 
original dialogue, which he translated in free iambics. Offenbach’s set num- 
bers were then fitted into this schedule, according to Felsenstein’s conviction 
(quoted from Gétz Friedrich’s programme article): ‘to use music where, 
but only where, the spoken word does not suffice, where the music becomes 
a believable and necessary utterance (and does not remain a matter of 
fashionable convention)’. 

The necessary musical purification was undertaken by Karl-Fritz Voigt- 
mann, whose main task was to cut everything resembling a recitative. 
Also cut were the Chorus of Spirits at the beginning of the opera (gener- 
ally not performed, but included in the Maag-Haug version) and Lindorf’s 
Song. They added a second Romance for Hoffmann in the Olympia act, 
which Voigtmann took from Offenbach’s operetta Maitre Peronilla of 
1878. Also added were some intermezzi (for scene-shifting reasons) and 
a considerable amount of melodramatic backZround music for some of the 
dialogues; the musical material from which they were composed was taken 
from the opera itself. Furthermore, the scenes playing in the wine-cellar of 
Luther and Wegner in Berlin use some dimly heard music from Don Gio- 
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Jurger. Simon 
Two scenes from Felsenstein’s production of ‘The Tales of Hoffmann’ at 
the Komische Oper: (L) Wilhelm Walter Dicks (Spalanzani), Melitta 
Muszely (Olympia) and Werner Enders (Cochenille) in Act 2 ; (R) Melitta 
Muszely (Antonia) and Hans Reinmar (Crespel) in Act 3 


vanni, which comes from the nearby opera house. Thus a new work emerges. 
The opera now starts with a spoken prologue by the Muse, who changes 
before our eyes into the person of Nicklausse, a young student and Hoffmann’s 
better self, before the action starts in the cellar of Luther and Wegner in 
Berlin (not Nuremberg). Here the innkeeper and several waiters prepare for 
the guests they expect during the Don Gicvanni interval. One is informed 
that Stella, a famous primadonna from Florence, is making her début to- 
night as Donna Anna. There follows the episode between Lindorf and Stella's 
servant André. Enter the students, and a bit later, Hoffmann. He is over- 
whelmed by the re-encounter with Stella, but also completely disillusioned 
in matters of love, and so he does not respond to the toast three of his 
young student friends are drinking to their brides. Will they really be so 
mad to marry their girls? Hoffmann promises to take their illusions from 
them. And so he begins. The bells are ringing for the second act of Don 
Giovanni, but nobody leaves. And Hoffmann starts: ‘The first was called 
Olympia!’ The Olympia act, which has been transferred to Berlin, proceeds 
then on the lines which we know, though Spalanzani’s obsession with physics 
and his strange relationship with Coppelius become much clearer through 
the added dialogues. Olympia accompanies herself on the harp, but sings 
only one verse of ‘Les oiseaux dans la charmille.’ , 


We are back in the wine-cellar. The atmosphere is rather depressed. 
From the distance we hear some sounds from the second act of Don Gio- 
vanni; Hoffmann now addresses the second of his friends who is engaged to 
a singer: ‘The second was called Antonia!’ And immediately we are trans- 
ferred to Crespel’s house in a provincial German city, where we find Antonia 
with fever-blazing eyes racing through scales on the piano. She is no more 
a sweet, tender and fragile maiden, but a haggard, obsessed, over-ambitious 
career-girl verging on hysteria. Stuckenschmidt has rightly summed her up 
as ‘a Callas halted by tuberculosis’. The action follows again, the established 
course, though we are treated in greater detail to Antonia and Hoffmann’s 
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former relationship and the career of her mother. In unending dialogues the 
persons emerge with crystal-clear contours, but all our former sympathy for 
Antonia is shattered. She is simply crazy. 

There follows the real—ours, the public’s—interval. After this we 
move directly, without being thrown back once again into the Berlin cellar, 
to Venice. The Barcarolle, sung by two off-stage female voices (never, during 
the whole act by Giulietta and Nicklausse, who are after all deadly enemies), 
is heard and we watch a gondola gliding towards the portal of a palazzo. 
A gentleman and a lady (whom I failed to identify) leave the boat and 
enter the house. The next scene plays in its salle de luxe, where Giulietta 
is toasted by Hoffmann. This act has numerous scene-shifts—all serving to 
enhance the clearness of the happenings. Dapertutto is introduced as an 
Admiral. The rivalry between Schlemil and Hoffmann is treated with full 
importance, culminating in a sword-duel of breathtaking tension. The end, 
however, has been changed completely: Dapertutto pours a liquid into the 
wine which stands on a table in Giulietta’s boudoir. It is a soporific, he 
assures Hoffmann and he urges him to give it to Nicklausse, so that he may 
enjoy undisturbed the night with Giulietta. However, Hoffmann suddenly 
decides to flee together with Nicklausse, after he has overheard the conversa- 
tion of Giulietta and Pittichinaccio, where they make fun of him. Thus 
Giulietta herself drinks the wine and is killed instantaneously. 


For the last time we return to the cellar of Luther and Wegner. The 
atmosphere now is even more gloomy. The last bars of Don Giovanni can 
be heard and then the applause starts. Hoffmann has now reached his lowest 
ebb. The only thing he wants is to sleep in the gutter so as to be protected 
from all illusions. After a while Stella appears to pick him up. But Hoff- 
mann is disgusted. Is she not the personification of all the three love 
failures of his life assembled in one woman? In a terrible outburst he 
curses all love. But there the Muse intervenes (Nicklausse changed back). She 
addresses him (in a more poetic form than I am able to translate): ‘But aren’t 
you a poet, searching your whole life for happiness, to help other people 
find it? Be like love itself! And through your work make people be- 
lieve in love again!’ Hoffmann awakens as if he had dreamt. He now re- 
jects Stella, who leaves, quickly followed by Lindorf. The crisis is con- 
quered. The poet Hoffmann is reborn. 


Felsenstein’s production is the complete realization of his adaptation. 
He has again worked with Rudolf Heinrich as his designer, and they have 
created what must be one of the most marvellous stage spectacles of our 
time. The singers perform like actors—whether they be soloists or chorus- 
members, whether they have to speak dialogues or are allowed to sing. 
Every role is individually sketched down to the last word, note, gesture, 
Nohting has been spared to make the action clear. Machinery and lighting 
perform marvels of exact timing and so does the whole staff working be- 
hind the wings. It is a nightmare of precision. and exactitude. Of course 
Felsenstein has given the different roles representing different embodiments 
of one character to only one artist in each case. The Muse and Nicklausse are 
performed by Irmgard Arnold, Stella, Olympia, Antonia and Giulietta by 
Melitta Muszely, Lindorf, Coppelius, Miracle and Dapertutto by Rudolf 
Asmus, Andrés (Stella’s servant), Cochenille and Frantz (but strangely 
enough not Pittichinaccio) by Werner Enders, Spalanzani and (why?) Schlemil 
by Wilhelm Walter Dicks, Josef Burgwinkel (Lutter); Hans Reinmar (Cres- 
pel), Hannelore Kuhse (Voice of Antonia’s Mother), Martin Rosen (Pittichin- 
accio) and Hanna Schmoock and Brunhilde Wenzel (Voices of the Bar- 
carolle) complete the cast. Hoffmann is given by Hanns Nocker. In a nor- 
mal opera cast, every single one of them would have got the main notice 
for perfectly credible acting. Here one is at a loss, as if having to write 
an essay about every individual artist. This is teamwork of a hitherto 


‘The Tales of Hoffmann’ at the Komische Oper: scene from Act 4 
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unknown perfection! And, of course, the conductor must not be forgotten— 
Vaclav Neumann—nor must the chorus master Giinter Schmidt-Bohlander. 


After all this has been written, I must say—and I dare risk it, for Felsen- 
stein already cut me out of his press-list some time ago—that this has 
nothing to do with opera any more. The Tales of Hoffmann, in Felsenstein’s 
adaptation and production, is a play with just a bit too much incidental 
music, much as Herr Friedrich in the programme book wishes to make one 
believe that this is not the case. I vastly admire Felsenstein’s genius (no lesser 
word will do) as a producer, but I wonder whether his place is really on 
the opera stage. If he is really convinced that ‘music should be used where, 
but only where, the spoken word will not suffice’ one cannot but advise 
him urgently to change for the straight theatre. What will the future bring 
—Barber of Seville and Marriage of Figaro given with dialogues by Beau- 
marchais and some rare numbers from Mozart, or Othello by Shakespeare 
with some ensembles by Verdi, or Salome by Oscar Wilde and inserted 
pieces by Strauss! But seriously: never have I left an opera house so 
starved of music as this time, and never have I so much pitied the singers 
who had to perform the most excruciating tasks with their voices but were 
hardly ever allowed to sing—to sing in the musical way that reactionary 
people like myself. associate with operatic singing. Never have I received so 
little joy, never felt less carried away by Offenbach’s music. And never 
before have I left the opera house without hearing at least one visitor 
humming the Barcarolle. To me one thing is now completely clear: that 
Felsenstein’s realistic approach is a danger to all and everything which 
people like me love in opera! Horst Koegler 


Cologne. Recent guest artists at the Stiidtische Biihnen have included 
Grace Hoffmann who sang Kundry, Anne Bollinger who sang Aida, Karl 
Kéhn and Arno Schellenberg who were heard as the Count and Figaro in 
a performance of Figaro under Josef Rosenstock. 


Diisseldorf-Duisberg. A restudied Der fliegende Hollander has been 
heard at Diisseldorf with Christel Goltz as Senta, Sebastian Feiersinger as 
Erik, Randolph Symonette as the Dutchman and Helmut Fehn as Daland; 
Arnold Quennet was the conductor, Wolf Vélker the producer. At Duisburg 
a new production of Carmen featured two casts: Hanna Ludwig and Kista 
Dammassiotti alternated in the title role, Ingrid Paller and Vilma Georgiou 
as Micaéla, Hans Hopf and Rudolf Francl as José, and Heinz Imdahl and 
Thomas Hemsley as Escamillo. Fritz Zaun was the conductor and Hans 
Schalla the producer. 


Hamburg. After almost thirty years of opera-making without Meyerbeer, 
the Staatsoper tried to rescue him from oblivion. Singers, producer and 
orchestra made a brave effort, but they could not conceal for a minute that 
Meyerbeer’s day is done and that he has no chance at the present to be 
the centre of a Renaissance. If anybody wants new evidence on how rusty 
the Grand Opera Machine has become and how miserable Meyerbeer looks 
on a present-day stage, how empty in his dramatic gesture and primitive 
in so many of his musical ideas and realisations, he should not miss this 
performance, which tries so hard to make him acceptable to contemporary 
ears. But it is Love’s Labour’s Lost. Even with most extensive cuts Les 
Huguenots will no — + do to-day—and why should it while there are 
+ ere a obscure, equally bright pearls from some hundred years of operatic 

istory? 

Erich Bormann, from Cologne, contributed a sound and well considered 
production; Teo Otto’s sets were practical and memorable for some brilliant 
colour effects; Albert Bittner’s conducting was satisfying. Outstanding was 
the singing of Clara Ebers, who was in vpice and appearance a regal 
Margarete. Siw Ericsdotter sang a Valentine that was dramatically highly 
effective. Kurt Ruesche, except in his mezzo voce parts, was a most success- 
ful Raoul, though he had to sing on the first night with a broken ankle. 
Thanks to this young dramatic tenor, and to Ernst Wiemann with his 
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‘Les Huguenots’ at Hamburg, with Kurt Ruesche, Clara Ebers, Siw 
Ericsdotter and Sigmund Roth 


powerful voice as Marcel, the Protestants were vocally superior to the 
Catholics (with Sigmund Roth, a weak leader, as Saint-Bris). But history 
obviously does not take into account so subtle a thing as the relation of 
voices; and we reached the bitter end with the Protestants being shot and 
murdered and Meyerbeer sinking back into oblivion. 


Far more rewarding was, only some days later, an attempt of the Nord- 
deutscher Rundfunk in Hamburg to bring back to life one of Dvorak’s 
operas. The work chosen was Dimitrij, which had its first performance in 
Prague in 1882 and which is said to have never been performed outside 
Czechoslovakia. This was a good, choice, at least for the sake of a radio 
performance. It tells the story of the false Dimitrij as it develops after the 
death of Tsar Boris, and contains some superb orchestral writing and music 
of great beauty and dramatic truth. Dvorak makes extensive use of great 
choruses; he has written some beautiful lyrical music, and at least one rav- 
ishing love duet; and he is far more competent in matters of operatic effect 
than his reputation permits. Certainly, his symphonic style is not flexible 
enough to do full justice to some central dramatic points, there are some 
indistinct ensembles, and all in all it is not the music of a man born for 
operatic contrast and colour. But in its honest, serious way it compares 
favourably with Meyerbeer’s style. 


The Hamburg radio performance was highly satisfying. Peter Hermann 
Adler, from New York, drew sonorous playing from the Sinfonieorchester 
des Norddeutschen Rundfunks, which ranks among the great orchestras of 
Europe. The distinguished cast was dominated by Ernst Haefliger’s brilliant 
Dimitrij and Edith Lang’s wonderful Xenia. Outstanding among the other 
singers were Helga Pilarczyk as Marina, Cvetka Soucek as Marfa, and 
Toni Blankenheim as Shuiskij. Wolfgang Nilter 
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Nuremberg. A revival of Die Meistersinger in Rudolf Hartmann’s pro- 
duction was heard at the end of March. Leonardo Wolovsky sang Sachs, Mino 
Yahia Pogner, Richard Bitterauf Beckmesser, Feiersinger Walther, Alfons 
Graf David, Kathryn Harvey Eva and Hella Ruttowski Magdalena. Max 
Loy was the conductor. 


Munich. The spring cycle of the Ring at the Staatsoper was conducted 
for the first time since 1954 by Rudolf Kempe. The cast included Marianne 
Schech, Maud Cunitz, Hertha Tépper, Bernd Aldenhoff, Paul Kuen, Ferdi- 
nand Frantz, Benno Kusche and Max Proebstl. 


Stuttgart. The new production of Tristan und Isolde at the Staatsoper 
which will be heard at the Edinburgh Festival was given on May 3. Martha 
Médl, Grace Hoffmann, Wolfgang Windgassen, Gustav Neidlinger and Otto 
von Rohr were the leading singers, Ferdinand Leitner the conductor and 
Wieland Wagner the producer. The new Entfiihrung production, also to be 
heard at Edinburgh, was due for performance on May 14 with Wilma Lipp 
and Gisela Vivarelli alternating as Constanze, Lotte Schadle as Blondchen, 
Joef Traxel and Fritz Wunderlich alternating as Belmonte, Gerhard Unger 
and Alfred Pfeifle as Pedrillo, and Neidlinger and von Rohr as Osmin. 
Leitner is the conductor, Kurt Puhlmann the producer. 


ITALY 


Naples. The month of March at the Teatro San Carlo was notable for 
the return of Renata Tebaldi to the theatre where she has enjoyed some of 
her warmest Italian successes. The management also did her proud in the 
way of partners: her Tosca included Tito Gobbi as Scarpia and Franco Corelli 
as Mario. Corelli also appeared with Tebaldi in La Forza del Destino, whose 
other stars were Ettore Bastianini and Boris Christoff. Unfortunately, I was 
not able to see these productions, which were great successes with both critics 
and public. 


The return of Tebaldi rather overshadowed a revival of Cosi fan tutte 
which took place at the beginning of the month. ‘Mozart’, wrote Stendahl, 
‘n’aura jamais en Italie le succés dont il jouit en Allemagne et en Angleterre, 
cest tout simple, sa musique n’est pas calculée pour ce climat.’ Though, in 
general, Stendahl’s assertion still holds good today, I would disagree with him 
on one point: Cosi is perfectly calculated for the climate of the San Carlo, 
and this recent Neapolitan production was delightful and musical at the same 
time. The cast was international: Teresa Stich-Randall was an excellent 
Fiordiligi, and Teresa Berganza—a young Spanish mezzo-soprano, singing at 
the San Carlo for the first time—revealed a lovely, rich voice, and a sprightly 
stage presence. She is obviously destined for stardom. Alda Noni was a pert 
Despina, though she was not always vocally at ease. Lorenzo Alvary, a basso 
familiar to audiences at the Metropolitan, was a suave Don Alfonso, controll- 
ing the dramatic situation without dominating it. As Ferrando, Juan Oncina 
sang well, especially ‘Un’aura amorosa’; and Renato Capecchi was a capable, 
light-hearted Guglielmo. Kurt Herbert Adler, director of the San Francisco 
Opera, was the conductor, and it has been some seasons since I have heard 
the San Carlo orchestra play so well. The whole performance was well-paced 
without being rushed; the tender moments never dragged, and the comic ones 
were always completely comprehensible. An excellent cast cannot, by itself, 
make a good Cosi; in this case, the public was fortunate in having an excellent 
conductor as well as fine singers, and the result was completely satisfying. 
The sets, on designs by Rolf Gérard, are more or less the same as those at 
Glyndebourne—though on this larger stage they have a somewhat airier 
character. Paul Hager’s staging followed to @ certain extent the symmetrical 
character of the scenery; but here, one suspects, a certain amount of Neapolitan 
nonchalance had crept in, and the characters seemed more human and more 
fun-loving than they often do in more rigid productions. William Weaver 
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‘The Carmelites’ in Rome, with Gianna Pederzini as the First Prioress 
and Gabriella Tucci as Blanche de la Force 


Rome. Operatic early spring in Rome was an international hunting- 
ground, with The Carmelites at one end of the scale and Napoli’s J] Tesoro 
at the other, and Italian-sung versions of Boris, Freischiitz and Werther. A 
reputedly resplendent Bohéme (Di Stefano and Rosanna Carteri) was the 
Italian contribution to this display of national operas! (In its later perform- 
ances, Nicoletta Panni, the Suzel of Drury Lane's Amico Fritz, made her 
Rome début as a tenuous Mimi, and Ferruccio Mazzok (Colline) showed 
himself a promising young bass.) © 


The Carmelites underwent a few sea-changes in its transfer to Rome 
from London, but both Mme Walimann’s prodéction and Wakhevitch’s sets 
remained constant. The stage sky was bluer, the orchestral playing (con- 
ducted by Franco Capuana) more inclined to rubato and tonal contrast, the 
singers more histrionic. All this extra projection brought out, perhaps even 
more strongly than in London, the goodness of the best parts of the opera 
and the banality of the weaker ones. It enjoyed the general favour of critics 
and public, which at any rate for some years to come it seems universally 
destined to arouse. ‘J'ai pensé toujours 4 Monteverdi’ Poulenc declared at 
the time of the Scala performance: and just for this very reason, mirabile 
dictu, some of the Italian cast found it hard to do justice to the sung 
recitative; so far, alas, has Italian operatic tradition strayed. Gabriella Tucci 
(Blanche de la Force) was excellent in this respect, finishing her soft high 
phrases in a manner worthy of the best Debussy, and handling the difficult 
Massenet-like dialogue with her brother in the Convent with admirable skill. 
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Gianna Pederzini, the Mother Superior of the original production, was biting 
and authoritative, the tremolo in the voice assisting the characterization. Magda 
Olivero, a strong-minded singer and first-class actress of quite another type, 
made an exaggerated but highly effective Mother Marie, with monumental 
gestures and a characteristic downward glance that turned her to a wax image. 
Sylvia Fisher presented a basically warm character, slightly broken by being 
left out of the succession: Magda Olivero was utterly disinterested, a female 
counterpart of Becket tempted by his own martyrdom. Elisabetta Barbato, 
singing with an attractive lyrical quality, was dignified as the 2nd Prioress, 
and Alda Noni made a lovable and frisky Constance. The male singers, ex- 
cept for caricaturish revolutionary leaders, made less striking impressions. 
Neither Mascherini nor Prandelli (as father and son) have strong stage 
personalities though their singing was competent. The production as a whole, 
so rightly praised, has ever-increasing smoothness and continuity: small 
defects pointed out in London had mostly disappeared. The final catharsis 
was rendered more bearable by less vicious bumps and clearer stage-action, 
but I agree with the view expressed in these pages that there is still inherent 
weakness in the opera itself at this point which leaves Blanche’s only resolute 
gesture without its proper impact. 


As his name might lead one to expect, Jacopo Napoli is head of the 
Naples Conservatoire, and production of his boisterous comic opera // Tesoro, 
postponed on grounds of cost from last year, did honour to an official figure 
in Italian musical life. What an enthusiastic family gathering! With full- 
blooded conviction, the composer belongs to the Puccini-Giordano generation 
in spite of his mere 47 years: he breezily draws on Bohéme and writes 
emphatic, mellifluous music which pours out in such profusion that the 
balance between voices and orchestra becomes very uneasy and the voices, 
as weaker instruments, invariably go under. The orchestra tended to drop 
only when chorus and soloists were offstage. De Fabritiis, who conducted, 
could not hope to subdue such a mighty ocean. However, in the last act—a 
trial scene in best Alice traditions—he gave ample relief to the chorus, which 
he handled well in deliberate Handelian style. The act came off remarkably 
well, building up by Gilbert and Sullivan methods to a rollicking finale. 
ll Tesoro is an anthology of theatrical devices: with true Neapolitan open- 
handedness not one is left untouched, and all sorts of farcical fabricated situ- 
ations ensue. A certain shape was given by Vittorio Viviani’s libretto plus a 
vigorous evocation of Naples round 
about 1834. The story, characteristic- 
ally Neapolitan, concerns a would-be 
secret search for a buried inheritance. 
It inevitably ends up in court, where 
the dead man has the last word. 


The mounting of this extravaganza 
deserves high praise, for Cristini’s 
sets from Naples were cleverly de- 
signed and the costumes in themselves 
a treasure-trove of authenticity. Tito 
Gobbi turned himself into a rare old 
Neapolitan cantastorie or professional 
Story-teller, Elena Rizzieri played 
his daughter with charm (in later 
performances, Silvana Bazzoni) oppo- 
site Prandelli as the son in search of 
his due. Giampiero Malaspina made 
a burly, typical figure of Mine Host, 


Tito Gobbi as the Story-Teller in 
Napoli’s ‘Il Tesoro’ at Rome 
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while Adelio Zagonara and Carlo Cava as high-minded beggars had the best 
of the vocal music in a nostalgic duet for tenor and bass. Cynthia Jolly 


MONACO 


Monte Carlo. The short, but highly successful and brilliant season ended 
with a much appreciated performance of Lucia di Lammermoor. What a 
luxury this all too brief season is in these days of austerity and financial 
anxieties! It makes one shudder to think what the adverse balance must be, 
for though packed for every performance, the theatre only holds about 450; 
presumably the money lost at the tables more than compensated for 
the discrepancy between salaries and receipts. Molinari-Pradelli inspired 
the orchestra, always highly efficient, to surpass themselves and to produce 
unsuspected depths from Donizetti’s rather simple orchestral line. Flaviano 
Labo was an excellent Edgardo—an ardent lover in the first act, fiercely 
outraged in the second (in which he dominated the sextet), and moving in 
the extreme in his lament by the tomb of his ancestors. As yet, perhaps, 
Rolando Panerai has not the phenomenal voice of Guelfi, the artistry of 
Gobbi, or the authority of Schoeffler, but he is young, he has a glorious 
natural tone reminiscent at times of the late Giuseppe de Luca, and a natural 
dramatic ability to live the roles he is singing. His angry outbursts in the 
first act were powerful without being forced; only in the sextet was he 
strangely disappointing. Ivo Vinco (Raimondo) was a competent third party 
in the youthful trio, but showed the same lack of dramatic sense which 
made his Timur in the centenary performance of Turandot so routine and 
unimaginative. 


Giuditta Mazzoleni certainly looked suitably petite and even pathetic 
as Lucia, but not tragic. She never gave the impression that she cared 
deepky enough about her broken romance with Edgardo to murder the un- 
fortunate Arturo. Vocally she was adequate, competent (except in ‘Regnava 
nel silenzio’, which was frankly excruciating), 10 more; and that is not 
enough. However, it was obvious from the frantic applause of a salle en 
délire that I was more or less alone in my opinion—which from the point 
of view of the enjoyment of the audience was just as well. Patrick Turnbull. 


PORTUGAL 


Lisbon. Unless Festival conditions prevail, Cosi fan tutte is almost certain 
to fall far short of the ideal and, in Lisbon, after a series of singularly 
uninspired productions of Mozart operas over the years, it was indeed a 
surprise to encounter a first-class performance. Considerable credit must go to 
the producer, Oskar Wallek, who never allowed the comedy to get over- 
riotous; to the conductor, Alexander Krannhals, who seemed to cherish every 
detail of the delightful score; and also to a fine group of artists who gave Ge 
impression of having lived and breathed the opera for months. Teresa Stich 
Randall as Fiordiligi looked lovely, moved serenely and maintained such an 
artistic level of exquisite variation of light and shade in her voice that it 
would be almost churlish to —— of a certain weakness in her lower 
register. Hertha Tépper’s Dorabella was well within the part, but vocally 
irregular. Lisa Otto was an energetic Despina, Paul Schéffler a benign Don 
Alfonso, and the two pseudo-Albanians, Anton Dermota and Erich Kunz, 
could scarcely be bettered. 


In Der fliegende Hollander Otto Wiener presented a cold and aloof 
Dutchman which contrasted too strongly with the sympathetic warmth of 
Deszé Ernsier’s well-portrayed Daland. Siw Ericsdotter and Joseph Traxel were 
Senta and Eric respectively. 


Die Walkiire had a richly international cast, the six main parts being 
attributed to an American, a German, a Jugoslav, a Hungarian and to two 
Swedes. Siw Ericsdotter is fast developing into a first-class Sieglinde; Birgit 
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Nilsson, as Briinnhilde, repeated her Covent Garden success, Grace Hoffman 
doubled as Fricka and Waltraute; and (pace your Vienna correspondent), when 
first-class artists are to hand, must listeners endure the customary second act 
cuts? Tomislav Neralic was the convincing Wotan, Walter Geisler a stocky 
Siegmund; with Deszé Ernster barely hinting at the inhospitable Hunding. The 
orchestral accompaniment of these two Wagner operas, the responsibility of 
Georges Sebastian, was drear and deficient. The remainder of the season 
included Elektra (with Christel Goltz—trevoltingly effective), Hansel und Gretel 
(well conducted by Krannhals but disappointingly interpreted), and Carmina 
Burana. Richard Crowther 


SWEDEN 


Stockholm. The last days of March brought Les Treoyens into the 
repertory of the Royal Opera. This was an uneven performance, as indeed 
is Berlioz’s opera; but it was nevertheless notable for a number of striking 
individual performances and for some fine staging and dressing despite the 
sometimes inappropriate lighting. Of the individual performances, Set Svan- 
holm as Aeneas and Kerstin Meyer as Dido each succeeded notably in 
recreating their parts both musically and dramatically. Kjerstin Dellert, 
a singer more notable for a natural musicianship and a real aptitude for 
the stage than great vocal qualities, appeared as Cassandra. Of the smaller 
roles, Barbro Ericson’s Anna, Busk Margit Jonsson’s charming Ascanius 
and Anders Naslund’s Choroebus were among the most pleasing aspects of 
this production. 


The chorus, a little unsteady at the first performance has settled down 
to some sensitive and well disciplined singing. Herbert Sandberg, who con- 
ducted, was content with a reasonable synchronization between stage and 
pit, but unfortunately the playing of the Hovkapell seldom rose above a 
general lack-lustre routine competence. How one yearns for a Beecham or 
even a Kubelik on occasions like these! Andrew McCredie 


‘Cosi fan tutte’ at Lisbon 
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Rydberg 
‘Les Troyens’ at Stockholm, with Barbro Ericson (Anna), Kerstin Meyer 
(Dido), Busk Margit Jonsson (Ascanius), Erik Saeden (Narbal) and Set 
Svanholm (Aeneas) 


Obituary 


Tudor Davies, the famous Welsh tenor, died on April 2. Parry Jones 
has written the following appreciation. 


TUDOR DAVIES, 1892—1958 


Some sage has said that life after sixty is just a graveyard. And it seems 
very true just now in the musical world, with the recent deaths of Margaret 
Sheridan, William Michael, and Tudor Davies, all old .colleagues of mine. 
Tudor Davies was born in South Wales on November 12, 1892, and came 
of a musical family. As a young man in the Principality, he had considerable 
success in Eisteddfodau. I well remember hearing him compete in the 
National Eisteddfod of Wales, at Abergavenny in August 1913. The test 
piece was ‘Il mio tesoro’. 

In 1915 he won an open scholarship to the Royal College of Music and 
was there until February 1922, except for the interruption of war service 
from November 1915 to 1919. In 1921 he won the Henry Blower Memorial 
Prize, and the Henry Leslie Prize. He was made a Hon. A.R.C.M. in 1928. 
During the latter part of his studentship at the Royal College he sang some 
principal roles at the Old Vic during the management of Lilian Baylis. It 
was there that Percy Pitt, music director of Covent Garden and of the newly 
formed British National Opera Company, heard him sing, and immediately 
engaged him for the B.N.O.C./ 

He had an instantaneous success with the new Company, being pos- 
sessed of a beautiful lyrical voice, and a natural bent for opera. From the 
beginning he seemed completely at home on the opera stage. His singing 
had great verve and vitality, and he could also wear costume with distinction. 
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After a short tour from February 1922, the Opera Company came to 
Covent Garden for their first London season, and he was chosen to open 
the season as Rudolfo to Melba’s Mimi in La Bohéme. Here was a great 
chance for the young tenor which he did not miss. He was now fully 
launched, and was in great demand by choral societies and concert organ- 
izations, and was undoubtedly one of the busiest singers in the country. At 
the same time he was doing a lot of recording. 


His roles were many, including Hoffmann, Don José, Rodolfo, Pinkerton, 
Cavaradossi, Rinuccio, Julien, Lohengrin, Duke of Mantua, Walter and David 
(Meistersinger), Tamino, Romeo, Turiddu, Hugh the Drover, Faust, Cassio, 
and many others. He also was in the first performance in this country of 
The Goldsmith of Toledo, and At The Boar's Head. Furthermore he had an 
extensive repertoire of oratorio. During this time he made a number of 
visits to the U.S.A., where he enjoyed great success. He also toured Australia 
with Maggie Teyte. 


After the termination of the B.N.O.C. he returned to The Old Vic as 
principal tenor when Lilian Baylis was forming a permanent Opera Company. 
During the Second World War he joined the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
Lately he was a professor of singing at the College of Music of Wales at 
Cardiff. 


I always felt his greatest asset was the tremendous liveliness in his work. 
There was never a dull moment, and he arrested your attention at all times. 
We could well do with such a voice and singer today. He was very com- 
panionable, and in his company there was always a bubbling forth of good 
numour, and laughter, and he seemed to get every ounce of fun out of life. 
He married Ruth Packer, a soprano well known to everyone in the opera 
world. Their union was a very happy one. Tudor Davies will be sadly missed 
by everyone who knew him well. 


Alice Gentle, mezzo soprano, died in California on February 28; she 
was seventy-three. She began her career with Hammerstein’s Company in New 
York in 1909 and after appearances 
with various American companies 
came to the Metropolitan in 1918 
making her début on the same night 
as Ponselle as Preziosilla in La Forza 
del Destino. She was La Frugola in 
the world premiére of J] Tabarro and 
Fatima in the first Metropolitan 
Oberon. 


Giulo Neri, the Italian bass, died 
in Rome on April 21, a few days 
before he was due to leave for Lon- 
don to take part in the Don Carlos 
production at Covent Garden. He was 
forty-eight. He began his career 
shortly before the war, and from 1937 
until his death was the leading bass 
at the Rome Opera. He also sang at 
other leading Italian and European 
Opera houses, and was heard at 
Covent Garden in 1953 as Oroveso 
and Ramfis. His most distinguished 
roles were Mefistofele (Boito), Mosé, 
Don Basilio, the Grand Inquisitor and 
the ba8s parts in the Ring. 


Giulio Neri as the Grand Inquisitor 
in ‘Don Carlos’ 
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Margaret Sheridan as Desdemona, 
Covent Garden 1930 


Margaret Sheridan, Irish-born 
soprano of Covent Garden, La Scala 
and other Italian opera houses, died 
in Dublin on April 16. She was sixty- 
eight. Her Covent Garden appearances 
were in 1919 (Mimi and Iris), and 
between 1925 and 1930 when she sang 
Butterfly, Lauretta, Lid, Desdemona, 
Manon Lescaut, and Madeleine de 
Coigney. E. Herbert-Caesari writes the ~~ 
following appreciation: ees 

Only too rarely is it given for a 
foreign singer to make good in Italy, 
and more so in her time than now. 
But ‘La Sheridan’, as she was known ~~ 
in the vocal world there, achieved the 
seeming impossible, and blazed a trail ~~ 
through sheer talent, grit and determi- ~ 
nation in the face of fierce competition 
and scratching opposition. She soon became the darling of the Italian opera-going 
public, and the Benjamin of the press. Her soprano voice was of exquisite 
quality. It was a ‘natural’, and quite unspoilt by spurious ‘methods’. Her first 
and last teachers were not endowed with any appreciable knowledge of what 
constitutes true vocal technique, but were wise enough to let well alone. 
There was an intangible, albeit highly seductive, timbre in her vocal tones, 
a power of attraction that brooked no denial, endearing one and all. She 
had that rare gift of feeling a musical phrase and grasping the composers 
intentions. A forceful personality shone through her voice, and of course 
through those laughing blue Irish eyes of hers, with a sparkling wit and a 
ready repartee that could outsmart a Q.C. The competitive struggle had 
bridged her true self with a superficially hard crust, for on occasion she 
could be as tough as they come. Inversely, she could be all heart, warmly 
considerate, thoughtful and understanding, kind and helpful and encouraging 
particularly to young singers. She may not have been an outstanding actress, 
but she was adequate and moreover displayed the ability to get inside the 
skin of the role allotted to her. 

Sheridan had met on a friendly plane many brilliant personalities, including 
T. P. O'Connor, Earl Grey of Falloden, and Marconi (whose mother was 
Irish) who took an active interest in her career from the outset. She made 
her début in La Bohéme in 1919 at the Rome Opera House. She was just 
thirty. Her success was immediate. The appea! in her voice and singing and 
her personality caught on, and two years later she was at La Scala, Milan, 
under Toscanini—an ordeal for a newcomer. Puccini himself also had the 
greatest admiration for her vocal artistry, and actually coached her in Manon, 
Bohéme and Butterfly. That paragon of conductors, Leopoldo Mugnone— 
said to be Verdi’s favourite conductor, and assuredly second to none— 
thought the world of her. She partnered most of the great Italian singers 
of her time: Pertile, Martinelli, Lauri-Volpi, Zanelli, Galeffi, Granforte; 
and of course Gigli chose her for his début at Covent Garden in 1930 in 
Andrea Chénier. 





Emil Graf, for many years one of the most valued of comprimario artists 
of the Munich Staatsoper, died on February 26; he was seventy-two. 





Owing to pressure of space Record and Book Reviews are held over until 
next month. 
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Opera Diary 
Covent Garden. Don Carlos (May 9 and 15) 


As I have already suggested in this month’s Comment, this new 
production of Don Carlos is not only one of the finest operatic produc- 
tions ever seen or heard at Covent Garden, but it serves to vindicate 
completely the art of Grand Opera. So masterly was the conducting of 
Giulini and so exciting and satisfying the production by Visconti that one 
regretted the few cuts that had been made, especially the scene after 
Rodrigo’s death where Philip offers to return Carlo his sword and the 
mob breaks into the prison to demand Carlo’s release, only to be quelled 
by the intervention of the Inquisitor. As this production so clearly con- 
trasted the Church and the Court of sixteenth century Spain, this addi- 
tional scene in which Philip once more has to bow to the Church would 
have been even more welcome. 

There were of course one or two minor points in Visconti’s produc- 
tion that one could question. It seemed a mistake to have dogs on the 
stage, for even with two such outstanding artists as Gobbi and Christoff 
in front of one, a scratching wolf-hound offers severe competition. The 
placing of Christoff rather too far back in the auto-da-fé scene tended 
to make him a less dominating figure at this point than he should be, 
and the lack of a suitably large chorus in this scene was another weak- 
ness. But other than these points, one has nothing but praise for the way 
Visconti handled the whole thing. From the moment the curtain rose on 
the evocative Fontainbleau scene we were completely under the spell of 
this rather sombre work. And when we came to the brightly lit and 
colourful Garden scene in Act 2, with its wonderfully vivid picture of 
Spanish court life, we could scarcely refrain from applause. 

But all the time the music was being given its rightful due ; and how 
wonderfully Giulini shaped this marvellous score—indeed it is no exag- 
geration to say that under his baton it was revealed to us in its true 
colours for the first time. How he must have worked with the orchestra, 





DON CARLOS 


Opera in five acts; text by G. Méry and C. du Locle after Schiller’s drama; Italian 
version by A. de Lauzieres; music by Giuseppe Verdi. Sets and costumes by ‘Luchino 
Visconti. Producer, Luchino Visconti. New production at the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden on May 9, 1958. 
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‘Don Carlos’ 
at 

Covent 
Garden 


Carlos seeks refuge 
at the Monastery of 
Yusie 


Eboli accompanied 
by Tebaldo sings the 
Veil Song 


The Queen's Gar- 
dens, Act 3, scene i 
—the Trio 


Houston Rogers 











‘Don Carlos’ 


at Covent Garden 


Gré Brouwenstijn as 
Elizabeth de Valois 


Jon Vickers as 
Don Carlos 


Tito Gobbi as Rodrigo 


Houston Rogers 








The great quartet in Act 4, scene i. Christoff as Philip, Brouwenstijn as 
Elizabeth de Valois, Gobbi as Rodrigo, Barbieri as Eboli 


and how well it responded to him. The Verdi melodies throbbed and 


pulsated ; there was a surge in the great ensembles, and a tenderness in 
the love scenes; and the accompaniment to Elizabeth’s last act aria and 
the duet with Carlo that followed was exquisitely played and shaped. 

The combination of Christoff and Gobbi was sontething to which we 
had long looked forward, and it exceeded our expectations. Both offered 
complete studies of their roles. It was fascinating to watch them closely 
through the opera glasses when they were not singing, for they remained 
completely in character and reacted to what was going on around them. 
These were no stars hogging the limelight, but complete singing-actors. 
Christoff’s great aria in the fourth act became the expression of a personal 
tragedy and not a show piece for a bass; and Gobbi made Rodrigo into 
the idealist he so rarely is. 

Jon Vickers in the title role sang better than I have ever heard him. 
I doubt whether Carlos has ever been so well sung since Martinelli did it 
in New York in the 1920s. Similarly Gré Brouwenstijn sang with a beauty 
and feeling that she has rarely shown before. She has not the weight of 
voice to make ‘Tu che le vanita’ the tour de force it should be, and which 
Grandi does so superbly on records; but then I doubt whether Grandi 
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could have touched the heart as Brouwenstijn did in the love scenes with 
Carlo. Fedora Barbieri is a contralto and Eboli is a high mezzo. But as 
always Barbieri tackled her role with immense bravado. She has not the 
elegance or finish that the music calls for, however, and tended to sound 
coarse in her utterances. One heard Mistress Quickly coming through on 
more than one occasion. 

Marco Stefanoni, who came to replace the late Guilio Neri is also a 
coarse singer, and his Inquisitor was adequate but not outstanding. Far 
more satisfactory was Michael Langdon (May 15), who sang better than 
for years, and who helped to make the great scene between the Inquisitor 
and Philip the frightening thing it is. Mention must also be made of the 
beautiful round tones produced by Joseph Rouleau as the Monk, of the 
spritely Tebaldo of Jeanette Sinclair and the beautiful singing of Ava 
June as the Heavenly Voice. 

It was a pity that on the Centenary Night Mr Webster did not appear 
on the stage at the close of the opera to make a speech that would have 
rounded off the evening’s pleasure. H.D.R. 


Carl Rosa at Sadler’s Wells. Manon Lescaut (April 22) 


Professor Procter-Gregg’s ‘new look’ Carl Rosa was something less 
than that on the opening night. ‘New sound’ as far as orchestra was 
concerned there most certainly was, and this department seemed to have 
improved beyond all recognition. In Bryan Balkwill we have a young 
British conductor with a real feeling for the Puccini line, and one who 
was able to build up really exciting climaxes and control his stage forces. 

From the production point of view I had the feeling that Anthony 
Besch had not really had the time to do what he wanted. The best a 
producer who takes over somebody else’s work can do is to accept what 
he is given and make the best of it by toning down any excesses there 
may be. Thus we had a little more restraint from Donald Campbell as 
Géronte, but he still overacts in the most ridiculous manner at the first 
act curtain. 

Victoria Elliott is a real Puccicni soprano, but her Manon was over- 
sophisticated, and hardly French in spirit ; she sang well enough, though. 
Brychan Powell was clearly overweighted by much of Des Grieux’s music, 
and his acting was stilted. John Heddle Nash followed his own bent as 
Lescaut—he, too, sounded well. The important part of Edmond in the 
opening scene was quite inadequate. H.D.R. 


Faust (April 24) 


It is a topsy-turvy world when we have to welcome Faust to London 
as a rarity. But where else in the country can you see it other than by 
chasing the Rosa? The next nearest performance is in Paris. Welcome, 
then, in some bewilderment, to this very rare, very popular old opera. 

In one respect the performance did have a special rarity value: it 
included the first scene of Act 3, with Siebel’s beautiful aria ‘Versez vos 
chagrins’, charmingly sung by Margaret Elkins. As well as being a very 
fine one, the scene is dramatically striking, for before it we cannot 
know except by assumption that Marguérite has indeed been betrayed and 
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Mephistopheles has kept his word. The quiet appearance of the cradle 
is a powerful touch, comparable to Hardy’s wonderful stroke in Chapter 
XIV of Tess of the D'Urbervilles, when the reader’s gaze is invited round 
the humming harvest field in all its busy detail before coming to Tess, who 
‘with a curiously stealthy yet courageous movement, and with a still rising 
colour, unfastened her frock and began suckling her child’. It is the first 
we know of the consequence of her betrayal by Alec D’Urberville. 

The performance was marked by an astonishing degree of uneven- 
ness, ftom which the sets were not exempt. Marguérite’s garden was a 
sickly piece of suburban whimsy—one looked instinctively for china 
gnomes and Kosy Kot on the gate—yet the simple painted illuminated 
drops for the cathedral scene and even for the final apotheosis were 
beautifully effective. Brychan Powell's Faust gathered momentum as he 
progressed downhill; but throughout the evening he was apt to produce 
fine, strong notes and shrieking vinegary ones in unpredictable succession. 
Similarly Estelle Valery could, for no discernible reason, follow a Jewel 
Song devoid of the faintest sparkle—and for obvious reasons this is the 
most essential quality of all—with a finale truly and radiantly sung. John 
Lawrenson was a more reliable Valentine, and nothing so became him in 
his life as his leaving of it—a scene he managed powerfully and with 
dignity. The Demon King himself was sung with gaunt authority by 
Stanislav .Pieczora. Edward Renton conducted, without persuading the 
chorus into more than a kind of panicky mediocrity. J.W 


Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci (April 25) 

The ‘heavenly twins are used to being knocked about—they are tough 
eggs (or*collectively, if one is pedantic, a tough egg). But the more you 
maltreat- them, the weaker they appear; there is still something of the 
swan in Pag, though its wings be rumpled, but Cav can quickly degenerate 
into a rumbustious ugly duckling, and it did so here. The production was 
stillborn ; occasionally an attempt at dramatic realism was made, but the 
chorus still settled into an inartistic platoon whenever there was some 
singing to be done. The Siciliana and Lola’s off-stage song were given in 
Sicilian, but the rest was in stilted librettese (‘Sing we a merry lay’ and 
mixed thous and yous). The conductor, Edward Renton, seemed out of 
sympathy with the music which, unsophisticated as it is, can sound far 
more appealing and heartfelt than this. Co-ordination between stage and 
pit was poor, and the orchestra scratched away below par. The most 
effective singing came from John Stuart, back from study in Italy with 
Pampanini, but she was below the form that we have admired in this 
theatre. 

Everyone was trying harder in Pagliacci. James Johnston and Joseph 
Satariano, as Canio and Tonio, both achieved triumphs of gusto over 
vocal limitations, and largely carried the show between them. But there 
was a pretty Nedda, Joyce Goodwin, who made a good, even if not 
bullseye, shot at the trills in her Ballatella; and the music went with 
something like a swing under the company’s chorusmaster, Anthony 
Addison—perhaps because conductor and singers were old acquaintances, 
anxious to stick up for one another’s good name. At any rate, the opera 
clicked. W.S.M. 
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The Tales of Hoffmann (April 29) 


Some four seasons ago the Carl Rosa staged Arthur Hammond's 
re-constitution of The Tales of Hoffmann as Offenbach originally con- 
ceived it. Autres jours, autres moeurs. Professor Procter-Gregg’s revised 
production is definitely non-Ur. It conforms approximately with Berlin 
1905 as if Mr Hammond’s researches never were. The Muse is banished 
from the Prologue; sung recitatives mainly reinstated; the Venetian 
scene precedes Antonia’s, opening with Nicklausse and Giulietta intoning 
the Barcarolle in duet—a dramatic error, for Nicklausse disapproved of 
his master’s romances—and ending with the septet which now sounds like 
a minor Bruckner-editor’s gloss. 

Brychan Powell made Hoffmann a vaguely romantic youth, the 
clean-limbed school boy of Elinor Glynn’s Three Weeks before the facts 
of life had touched him. One could understand Stella’s preference for the 
experienced Lindorf. His curious change in voice production appears 
sometimes to endanger a basically good voice. Estelle Valery sang 
Antonia intelligently and dominated the top line of the last act trio, which 
went well ; but her voice, lacking any quality of morbidezza, is not ideally 
suited to Antonia’s tubercular pathos. Margaret Nisbett is a find. As 
Olympia, especially after re-winding for her second stanza, her coloratura 
was agile and adept, brilliantly precise in staccato. Further experience 
should give her dramatic assurance and more secure intonation. A per- 
sonable Nicklausse, Margaret Elkins has a good voice, too. She sometimes 
goes out of tune at the top of her range but this could be eliminated with 
further study. John Hargreaves rang the changes in villiany. His Coppelius 
and Miracle were good studies in make-up if not very wooingly sung. 


His Dapertutto was unconvincing from any viewpoint. Edwin Jepps made 
Frantz most sympathetic, singing and dancing expertly. James Robertson’s 
direction was disengaged and disenchanted. Lionel Dunlop 


Don Giovanni (April 30) 

This performance was pretty dull. Sir Adrian Boult, who had last 
conducted opera in this theatre in 1939 (Fidelio) indulged in very slow 
and deliberate tempi which did not help to lighten the rather heavy 
atmosphere engendered on the stage. 

Doreen Murray was clearly overweighted by much of what Anna has 
to sing but made a brave attempt at the ‘Vengeance’ aria; Joyce Good- 
win just did not seem to have the vocal technique to get round Elvira’s 
difficult music ; and although Nancy Creighton sang Zerlina with style, 
her characterization was in the wrong key. 

John Heddle Nash repeated his virile and unaristocratic Don; John 
Holmes, vocally excellent, was inclined to overplay Leporello, but he 
clearly is an artist to watch. The Ottavio of Eduardo Asquez was wholly 
inadequate. A touring company’s Mozart must be better than this. H.D.R. 


Benvenuto Cellini (May 2) 

This was by far the most successful production that I saw in the 
whole season. For one thing—and one of the most important things— 
the chorus had greatly improved upon the empty-toned shouting and the 
sorry mimicry that had done duty for singing and acting before. The 
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absence of any producer’s name from the programme was only too signi- 
ficant, and until this devastating gap is stopped the chorus obviously 
cannot do much more with the wonderful second act. Enthusiasm is not 
enough, however amply present. Charles Craig and Estelle Valery were 
well-cast as the two principals, both singing with a warm, buoyant tone in 
their long opening exchanges, while John Faassen made such an entertain- 
ing Fieramosca—a conceited gadfly of a man—as to distract attention 
very largely from his comparatively dull singing. The final scene was 
dramatically managed, and it is not the production’s fault that the actual 
casting of the Perseus is technically silly. The general relief expressed 
when the furnace spills its golden charge, like the milk boiling over, is 
premature. This is in fact the beginning of the crisis, and, as Cellini tells 
us in the Autobiography, it is not until two days later that he is able to 
uncover the cast and see whether it has worked—a wait the more anxious 
owing to the unknown action of all the different metals thrown in des- 
perately and forming a mysterious alloy. From helping a sculptor friend 
with his casting I remember the tension involved even in a straightforward 
job. But since telescoping is dramatically necessary, it is hard to see what 
else the librettists could have done. Hamish Wilson’s excellent sets 
included a fine full-size replica of the famous Perseus. The conductor was 
Arthur Hammond, whose knowledge of the work will be familiar to 
readers of opERA for April, 1957. Even if short of a ha’porth of tar on 
the production side, the Rosa deserves the highest praise for maintaining 
in their repertory along with the Fausts and Cav-Pags a masterpiece that 
is every bit as enjoyable to the most cautious opera-goer, and yet which 
can be seen nowhere else in the world. J.W. 





Radio Opera 
Third Programme. The Boatswain's Mate (May 4) 


This broadcast probably came as a surprise to the large number of opera- 
goers who for more than twenty years have had little opportunity of getting to 
know a work of remarkable quality. The performance, by the B.B.C. Northern 
Orchestra and singers, with Margaret Ritchie as a winsomely appealing rather 
than a commanding Mrs Waters and conducted by Stanford Robinson, was 
honest and efficient, so that the forty-five year old work appeared with 
remarkable freshness. 

Since the eighteenth century, English comic opera has had even less of a 
fair chance than any other form of music because it was so successfully side- 
tracked by Sullivan, whose charm and craftsmanship may one day be restored 
to us. In his hands comic opera became something entirely rarified in plot and 
expression, almost entirely heartless, a mannered farce for puppets poking fun 
at the follies of a world in which they have no rlace. Nothing of comparable. 
musical accomplishment or social point occurred amongst the many works 
which vainly endeavoured to exploit the Savoyard formula, and the composer 
who in 1913 embarked on an English comic opera had not only to start 
somewhere else but also to clear his or her mind entirely of a tradition that 
could not be of use. 

The case of The Boatswain's Mate becomes especially interesting when 
we remember that Ethel Smyth did not intend to write anything specifically 
English. The music in which she felt most at home was that represented by 
Brahms’s personal development of the German tradition, and she believed her 
future to lie in Germany, where opera is not a special growth; her unrelenting 
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struggle to find a home for her work was carried on in the German opera 
houses, and the projected first performance of The Boatswain's Mate was 
meant to take place in Germany. But ‘National’ composition and ‘National’ 
opera cannot be produced by a sort of musical parthenogenesis; they are 
offshoots developed from the central tradition of music by composers to whom 
that tradition is especially valid. Like, for example, Elgar, Ethel Smyth was 
English in outlook but primarily concerned to speak the language of the 
central tradition and restore its vitality in England. The result, in The Wreckers, 
produced in Germany in 1906, is a late romantic texture demonstrating attitudes 
of mind that are definably English; it is nothing like an attempt to write 
‘Engiish’ opera. 

But The Boatswain's Mate adopts an unusual social milieu, for a start; the 
country pub, with its widowed landlady, plotting ex-sailor and ex-soldier tramp 
is something for which there is no expressive equivalent in the central tradition. 
That is to say, we know the sort of song the Lamplighter in Puccini's Manon 
Lescaut will sing on his rounds, just as we know from Mozart and two 
Strausses what will go on in the head and larynx of a Viennese servant girl. 
The personages of The Boatswain's Mate must, for the sake of dramatic 
validity, express themselves otherwise.. The Savoyard aristocrats have, so to 
speak, a lingua franca of manner and social convention which fits them into 
the general operatic tradition, whilst the plebeian subjects of W. W. Jacobs’s 
story, if they are to be defined in music, must be defined in their own sort of 
music. Their antecedents can be found in a tradition that expressed itself in 
the music halls and, in its more serious moments, in Victorian hymnody. Their 
musical speech, that is to say, is entirely colloquial and popular, closer to the 
common thought of the mass of early twentieth-century Englishmen than is 
the folk style of Hugh the Drover to the minds of farm labourers and country- 
men in general. Hence, while The Boatswain's Mate can define its sailor by a 
certain rhythmic vitality that owes something to his traditional dances, the 
melody that comes naturally to its characters is that of the ballad style of the 
music hall strengthened and intensified for dramatic purposes by a gifted 
dramatist. 

This absorption of popular style means a great deal more than the parody 
of ‘Oh dear, what can the matter be?’ in Part 2 as the landlady and the 
pretended burglar each voices a reluctant response to the other’s attractive- 
ness; it is at the root, not only of the comically dreadful song of the drunken 
yokels, ‘Oh Mary I try to forget you’, but of all the extended vocal pieces by 
which the characters are established—the sentimental scena of Harry Benn 
after the departure of Mrs Waters in Part 1, Ned Travers’s account of his 
amorous adventure at Ramsgate and Mrs Waters’s ‘What if I were young 
again’, with its almost churchy cadences. The composer has assimilated this 
tradition into her style and made of it a genuinely expressive dramatic 
vehicle in the way in which any true dramatist must absorb the natural speech 
of his characters in order to enhance its expressiveness. 

The fidelity to English declamation, the asymmetric rhythmic patterns of 
recitative and dialogue for which the work is notable, together with its acutely 
pointed orchestral commentary, are bound together in a style that arises 
dramatically from character and situation, and the result is genuine comedy 
growing from the interaction of completely realized characters and written 
with deep sympathy. When we attribute a compassionate understanding of 
humanity to a dramatic author or composer, we are only saying in other 
words that he or she has written a work in which the characters’ right to live 
their own lives has been freely conceded, and we can say no less about Mrs 
Waters and her admirers. 

In many respects, however, Ethel Smyth’s opera can be regarded as a so 
far unfulfilled prophecy. The present healthy vigour of English opera is 
something she can hardly have envisaged, but a genuinely popular musical 
theatre, in which the common elements of English musical speech as it actually 
is delineate and define character whilst involving the audience by appealing 
to familiar thoughts and associations, is a possibility towards which, after 
nearly fifty years, The Boatswain's Mate points with unusual clarity because 
of its complete artistic success. Henry Raynor 
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Readers’ Letters 


Opera Audiences 


_ Having recently read Joseph Wechsberg’s essay on audience behaviour in 
this year’s Opera Annual, | am tempted to write to you on the subject of the 
self-conscious behaviour of the London opera audience. 


_ England is, I am sure, more conscious of its opera than any other country 
in the world. This is in many ways a good thing, and opera has helped bring 
about this state of affairs. Audiences judge performances with coolness, care- 
fully and studiously. But one hears stupid looking men talking about Destinn’s 
Aida in the foyer, although they are far too young ever to have heard it. 
There is an unfortunate school of criticism growing up in England. One 
cannot hear a coloratura soprano without the names of Sembrich and 
Tetrazzini being recalled—and operRa’s own regular critics are not immune 
from this weakness! 


Is it not stupid to compare a Sadler’s Wells Violetta or Gilda with 
Melba? And how boring it is for the sincere operagoer. But London is 
infected with this disease. 


New York, Munich and Vienna audiences love their own singers. Patrice 
Munsel, Eleanor Steber, Dorothy Kirsten will all one day lose their voices, 
but New York will still worship them. Manhattan’s audiences grow fond of 
their own country’s operatic heroines. London audiences seem to judge say 
Shuard, in the same light as Stella. There does not seem to be the sort of 
‘Ooh! How nice to see our Amy back again, and singing in Italian’. Instead 
Shuard is judged as coolly as if she were any visiting soprano. This state of 
affairs does not exist in the theatre in England. The Old Vic followers are 
grateful and chummy. I feel London has become too self-conscious operatic- 
ally. It is suffering from an acute inferiority complex. 

Peter Eyre, London, S.W.7 


I think Mr Eyre has touched on several important matters in his letter. 
Not least of which is the complete indifference of our operatic public to its 
‘own’ singers. Abroad the member of the opera company is treated with 
respect and affection—he is somebody, here that lot is reserved for the film 
star, the TV celebrity and the ballerina. I feel that the right spirit exists at 
Sadler's Wells where singers like Anna Pollak and Howell Glynne are favour- 
ites of the audience in the real sense of the word. For the lack of real contact 
between Covent Garden's own singers and the public, perhaps the opera house 
is as much to blame as the public. We have suggested on more than one 
occasion that there should be the equivalent in London of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild in New York, and then perhaps both sides of. the curtain would 
get to know each other.—Ed. 


Lirica Italiana 

May I in my own defence state that before writing to OPERA I requested 
and received a letter confirming these facts from Mr Roworth, husband of 
Signora Evelei Tomei; a further request for an explanation however, has 
not been forthcoming. 


I agree with Miss Cook that there are many opera-goers in the provinces, 
many relying solely on the endeavours of the Carl Rosa Company, but be- 
cause they are in the provinces does not eliminate them from desiring some- 
thing better than the Carl Rosa seem capable of doing. If the present pro- 
vision or standard of opera in the provinces retains its present level the 
only companies many opera-lovers will be interested in will be H.M.V., 
Columbia and Decca. The outlook for the North East of England for 1958 
at the present moment is one week, i.e. seven performances by the Sadler's 
Wells, three occupied by The Merry Widow and the rest Figaro, Traviata, 
Bohéme. Charles E. Wilson, Wallsend on Tyne 
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OPERA THEMES AND PLOTS 
RUDOLF FELLNER 


This is the first book to be published in England which not only 
gives detailed plot analyses of the principal operas in the reper- 
tory, but also sets out in words and music the themes of the 
leading arias. The reader is enabled to prepare himself at home by 
reading the stories and playing the music. Many hundreds of 
music examples. Important introduction by Erich Leinsdorf. 30s. 





MORE ESSAYS FROM 
THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


ERNEST NEWMAN 


This second Newman miscellany 
contains his collected articles on 


THE LITERARY CLEF 
EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 
A fascinating symposium from 


the letters, diaries and writings 
of French composers from Ber- 





lioz to Satie, which throws a 


conductors, written over the 
completely new light on the 


far-seeing, shrewd and 
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years, } : j 
frequently humorous articles on #™€zing , meee gifts they - 

’ possessed. ery enjoyable 
wha! wwe arena a = reading . . . I recommend this 
arge section of general articles anthology to everyone inter: 
on every aspect of musical life. ested in how these famous 
Frontispiece. 21s. musicians lived.” Punch. 25s. 
JOHN CALDER 17 SACKVILLE STREET, - LONDON, - W.1. 
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Readers’ Letters (cont.) 
A ‘Lost? Puccini Aria 

I have a complete recording of the performance of // Tabarro as given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on January 5, 1946, in which Lawrence 
Tibbett sang the role of Michele. Contrary to any other statements this 
performance follows the Ricordi score as currently available; that is, Copy- 
ight 1918 and 1919, reprinted 1944. Mr. Tibbett does not sing the extended 
‘Scorri, fiume eterno!’ but sings the version ‘Nulla! Silenzio!’ as given in 
the score. 

Also in my possession is a recording of the ‘Scorri, fiume eterno!’ as 
sung by Mr Tibbett as a concert aria during a radio broadcast in the mid- 
thirties (a procedure recommended by Mr Greenfield in his original article). 
Listening to this recording again, it is clear that it is not part of a com- 
plete performance because of the obvious concert opening and closing; also, 
the orchestra is quite a small ‘studio’ group, and the acoustic is not that of 
a spacious house. This recording has been copied a number of times, and 
it is possible that a copy, improperly dated, has come into the hands of 
your other American correspondent. 

I feel that some minimum mention of this correction should be made, 
in order to refute the supposition that the Metropolitan is still using the 
original version. A. F. R. Lawrence, New York 


From Le Figaro, March 21st. 
Rigoletto au Bistrot 

Pour encourager ... les Beaux-Arts, le nouveau propriétaire de ‘La 
Charrue’, ci-devant ténor de son metier, organise, régulitrement dans son ‘pup’ 
de Clapham Common des représentations d’Opéra. Aves les moyens du bord. 
Et au plaisant accompagnement de verres qui ne chément jamais. On s’y rend 
par familles entiéres. De quoi faire palir de jalousie Sadler’s Wells eternelle- 
ment déficitaire. Ainsi que l’Opéra de Covent Garden. 
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FAVOURITE OPERAS J. CUTH- 
BERT HADDEN Besides briefly relating 
the stories of forty-six operas, the 
author has analysed their music and 
given lively biographical details of the 
twenty-nine composers whose works 


they are. Cloth 12s 6d 


OPERAS OF WAGNER J. CUTH- 
BERT HADDEN A book for the musical 
amateur who wants to hear a Wagner 
music-drama, and wants to know, first 
and chiefly, ‘what it is all about’. 
Technicalities have been avoided as far 
as possible, the one aim being to give 
lovers of opera a clear understanding of 
the several works in the Wagnerian 


repertoire. 7s 6d 


OPERA TUNES TO REMEMBER 
FLORENCE M. CLARK ‘Eigs’*-en 
operas are presented, each win a 
charming little wood-cut, its story, a 
list of its characters, the dates of its 
composer, and its principal . . . themes. 
Each chapter closes most usefully with 


a list of gramophone records. . . . 








Absorbingly attractive.’ — Music in 
Schools Illustrated 6s 
from = 











I NELSON 








“Steeped in opera, packed with 
allusions to arias, composers, con- 
ductors.” 


KATE 
O’BRIEN 


her new novel 
As Music AND SPLENDOUR 


“She tells us exactly what it is like 
to be a young, ambitious singer in 
Rome with a dazzling career ahead. 
Miss O’Brien writes excellently of 
the excitement of débuts, of the 
chatting and teasing and ambitions 
of young singers, all enthusiastic, 
hard-working and dedicated to their 
art.” 

Times Literary Supplement. 16s. 


HEINEMANN 


WE 
FOLLOWED 


OUR STARS 
IDA COOK 


A new edition now re1dy 


This is the book of which Rosa 
Ponselle wrote, “All who are 
music and opera lovers will 
enjoy it as much as | did.” 

Ida and Louise Cook, who 
appeared in This Is Your Life 
(B.B.C. TV), tell of their ad- 
ventures among the stars of 
grand opera, with many in- 
formal photographs and anec- 
dotes of such personalities as 
Galli-Curci, Ponselle, Pinza, 
Martinelli, Rethberg, Tauber, 
and Clemens Krauss and 
Viorica Ursuleac. 


From any Bookseller 


MILLS & BOON, 
50 Grafton Way, London, W.1. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 














Date COVENT GARDEN | SADLER’S WELLS | CARL ROSA | GLYNDEBOURNE 
- 
June Coventry Theatre  Golder’s Green 
Hippodrome 
1 — — —— Alceste 
2 Bohéme Merry Widow Carmen chante 
3 Bailet Hoffmann —- 
4 ‘Tristan (1) Merry Widow Rigoletto | Falstaff 
5 Ballet Traviata Bartered Alceste 
6 Ballet Merry Widow Don Giovanni Falstaff 
7 (™ Batiet Merry Widow Barber of Seville onal 
7¢) Ballet Bohéeme Alceste 
June Bristol Hippodrome Essoldo, Brighton | 
s ome — | — Falstaff 
9 Merry Widow Carmen | — 
10 — Figaro Barber of Seville | Falstaff 
A | 
11 Ballet Merry Widow Rigoletto —- 
12 Tristan Figaro | Bartered Bride Alceste 
13 Ballet Traviata | Don Giovanni Figaro 
14 (m) —_—_ Merry Widow | — — 
14 () Tristan Bohéme Faust Alceste 
June | Pavilion, Bourn’m’th 
15 ~~ age Figaro 
16 Trojans Merry Widow —- 
7 Tristan Falstaff 
18 Ballet Merry Widow 
19 Trojans Boheme Alceste 
20 Traviata Traviata Falstaff 
21 () Badlet Figaro — 
21 ©) Ballet Merry Widow Alceste 
June New, Oxford | 
22 ont Figaro 
23 Traviata (Callas) Merry Widow -_—- 
24 Carmen ——- 
25 Ballet Figaro 
%6 Traviata Merry Widow —_— 
27 Ballet Tosca Figaro 
28 (m) Ballet Merry Widow -—- 
2% €) Traviata Bohéme Rake’s Progress 
June New, Oxford 
29 mee — Figaro 
0 Traviata Merry Widow —_— 
INGESTRE HALL 
DIDO AND EANEAS and MASTER PETER’S PUPPET SHOW. June 7, 10, 12, 14, 15 
VENUS AND ADONIS and DOCTOR MIRACLE. June 6, 8, 11, 13 


ST PANCRAS TOWN HALL, LONDON 
ROMEO ET JULIETTE (Gounod) by the Philopera Circle. 
BATTERSEA TOWN HALL, LONDON 

CARMINA BURANA (Orff). Jun 
JOHNSON HALL, SEVENOAKS, Kent 

THE IMPPESARIO (Mozart) and THE TELEPHONE. 
PARK LANE 

THE ABBOT OF DRIMOCK (Thea Musgrave—concert performance). 
MARGATE, WINTER GARDENS 

VIENNESSE OPERETTA with Joan Bramhall, 


BBC BROADCASTS FOR MAY 
Alceste, from Glyndebourne 


1 
7 Polly. Studio performance from Birmingham 
& 


——— a. Gl 
und Isolde, from Covent Garden 


June 11—14 


June 19 and 20 


Salome (repeat). 





Buildings, Fetter Lane, Lond 1 E.C4, 





Eric Aiken, Jeffrey Taylor. 


June 22 and 23 


June 1. 


Published and distributed for Hwoid Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Lid. 2 Bream 
and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham. 
















The world’s greatest Italian 
> opera singers now available 

on British pressed 

Cetra records include : 





Albanese Arnaldi 
Bergonzi_ Binci 
Bruscanti Callas 
Carteri Cassinelli 
Colasanti Corelli 
Curtis Verna Dal Ferro 
Dubbini Franzini 
Fusco Gatti 

Guelfi Mancini 
Minniti Montarsolo 
Neri Pagliughi 

Petri Rapisardi 
Rizzieri Savarese 
Savio Siepi 

Silveri Solaro 

Stella Taddei 
Tagliabue Tagliavini 
Tassinari Truccato Pace 
Valdengo Valletti 
Verlinghieri 


+» June releases include 


Nabucco (Verdi) 

with Silveri, Cassinelli, 
Gatti, Mancini, Binci 
Conductor: Previtali 
LPC 1216 a-b-c 


Tagliavini Recital 
LPC 55013 


SEE YOUR DEALER NOW 
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‘ SEE YOUR DEALER NOW - SEE YOUR DEALER NOW 


SEE YOUR DEALER NOW 


Manufactured in England by 





RARE RECORDS GROUP, 5/7 BARTON SQ., MANCHESTER 2. 
Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 











CULTURAL EVENTS IN EUROPE 


MUSIC - OPERA - BALLET 
FESTIVALS AND THEATRES 


including 
VERONA OPEN-AIR FESTIVAL 


and all other leading Festivals. 


TICKETS - TRAVEL 


FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 
32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE - KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1357 | WORLD WIDE TRAVEL | 


ACCOMMODATION 


* LONDON °- S.W.3 
KENSINGTON 9837 




















OPERA NEWS 


The  -. , Guild Inc. 
The only All-Opera Magazine in the United State. 
welcomes new subscribers who will become eligible to receive twenty-four issues by 
OP a service to 
OPERA 
Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., Rolls House, Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 
magazine appears weekly during the regular winter opera season, and 
fortnightly spring and fall. sane 8 cmitcane begin with the number current at the 
me of remittance. 


The American mi 


Widen: your operatic knowledge a 


OPERA NEWS 


= he shill ings to— 
(not affiliated with OPERA) 


rf overseas information by this direct 











The Weald Opera Group 


presents 


THE IMPRESARIO 


W. A. Mozart 


and 


THE TELEPHONE 


G. C, Menotti 
at THE JOHNSON HALL, 
SEVENOAKS 


June 19 and 20, at 8 p.m. 
* 


ELIZABETH BEAL, 

DOREEN MURRAY, DOUGAS HARRIS, 
EUGENIE WIENER, WILLIAM OXENBURY 
JOHN STODDART 
Orchestra (Leader: Marguerite Bashforth) 
Conductors: 

David Cutforth and Michael Kelly 
Producer: Daphne Clark 
TICKETS: 7/-, 5/- and 3/- from: 


Messrs. Edward J. Johnson & Co. Ltd., 
4 Dorset Street, Sevenoaks. 
Tel.: Sevenoaks 2106, 








OPERA 


BACK NUMBERS 








All back numbers from Volume 3 

onwards are available. Volume 1 is 

out of print and of Volume 2 only 

numbers 4, 5, 7 and 10 are available. 

Back numbers can be had at 2s. 6d. 
(by post 2s. 9d.). 


All enquiries to Rolls House. 


Please make cheques payable 
‘0 “OPERA.” 


Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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